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R. Alford's valet de chambre was 

extremely attached to him, he 
therefore obſerved the alteration in his 
maſter with real regret, commiſerated 
his ſufferings, and wiſhed to relieve 
them; and although he had never 
owned to this faithful ſervant the cauſe 
Vol. II. B of 
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of his dejection, he had no doubt from 
whence it originated. He knew the 
lovely girl to whom his maſter had 
long been ſecretly attached, he reſ- 
pected the ſorrows he heard others ri- 
dicule, and by the moſt watchful at- 
tention endeavoured all in his power 
to ſoften and alleviate them. — He re- 
vered Mr. Woodley, admired his be- 
nevolent and amiable character, and 
with almoſt every other ſervant in the 
family was a friend and well wiſher to 
the charming Ellen, whoſe ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition and affability of manners 
made every one eager to oblige and 
ſerve her. It was this young man who 
ventured to ſend the letter to a pea- 


fant, which was delivered at the 
parſonage, and which, for a time, 


reſlored peace and tranquility to the 
dejected and heart-wounded Ellen. 
When 
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When this letter was returned, 


with one from Mr. Woodley to Sir 


Henry Alford, it occaſioned freſh 
forms and diſcontents in the family. 
Edwin was again loaded with the 
moſt ſevere reproaches, and the 1n- 
nocent cauſe of this freſh diſturbance. 
unjuſtly abuſed ; and both ſhe and 
her father were threatened with fin- 
gular and unceaſing vengeance. 
We will now return to the par- 
ſonage. For a time, the letter which 
bad been ſent by Edwin, cheered the 
drooping ſpirits of Ellen. It in- 
troduced ſome faint rays of enlivening 
hope; and ſhe could not help indulging 
at times, ſome flattering preſentiments 
that there would come a period when 
ſhe ſhould again ſee her lover. But 
when weeks and months had elapſed 
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and no farther tidings arrived, her 
heart ſunk again into deſpondency, 
and all the flattering illuſions vaniſhed, 


Mr. Woodley ſaw the alteration 
with alarmed tenderneſs, —with the 
moſt ſoothing attentions endeavoured 
to reſtore to his beloved child the 
peace of which he ſaw her deprived ; 
and whilſt he lamented the cauſe, 
he could not bring himſelf to con- 
demn a weakneſs which proved ſo 
ſevere a puniſhment to itſelf. Truly 
ſenfble of his indulgent, his paternal 
fon. !neſs, ſhe on her part endeavoured, 
as much as poſſible, to conceal the 
corroding anguilh which preyed 
upor her health, and threatened to 
rob her of every outward charm. 


She 
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She wandered about from place to 
place, in ſearch of health, —but health 
had fled with Edwin.—She ſought 
amuſement from the ſame innocent 
pleaſures in which ſhe once had ne- 
ver failed to fiad it; — but pleaſure 
and amufement had deſerted the 
village, and travelled the ſame road. 
She worked, —ſhe read, —but yet 
her thoughts were all conſtantly em- 
ployed on one dear abſent object. — 
and therefore ſhe worked or read in 
vain.— Even her ſlumbers encouraged 


the dangerous paſſion, by preſenting, 


in airy dreams, the captivating figure 
of her lover to her delighted ima- 
gination.— She ſometimes ventured 
to ſteal a look at Myrtle-Grove, — ' 
but ah! how dull and 
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cheerleſs 
was now the ſcene that once afforded 
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ſo ſweet ſo enlivening a proſpe&t t— 
The willows waved their branches 
with redoubled ſolemnity; aud, when- 
ever ſhe ſought their ſhade, whilſt 
they trembled o'er her head, con- 
veyed to her ear the gratifying mur- 
mur of ſympathizing ſadneſs. The 
ſhrubs appeared to have loſt their 
beauty, — the fields their verdure. 
All nature was ſtrangely changed; and 
the houſe, once the {rat of feſtivity, 
ſplendor, and cheei Alneſs, now 
gloomy and forſaken, looked like the 
favourite retreat of melancholy, or 
the mauſoleum of her loſt regretted 
Edwin. She caſt her tearful eyes 
around, then bent them humbly on 
her parent earth, and breathed a fer- 


vent wiſh that it would open and in- 


cloſe her from the world for ever. 


Such 
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such were the only wiſhes of the deſ- 
pairing Ellen, as ſhe wandered, 


7 with flow and heavy ſteps; tecollecting 


in her care-worn mind, the days that 
were gone, and gone for ever. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
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Valentine arrived at the par- 
ſonage.— He had finiſhed his ſtudies at 
Cambridge, — had taken orders, — and 
was to continue with his father 'till he 
could meet with a curacy. Mr. 
Woodley rejoiced at his arrival, and 
his ſiſter welcomed him to his na- 
tive village, with a gentle ſmile of 
pleaſure, — yet ſo intermixt with woe, 
that the feeling heart of Valentine 


telt 
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felt ſuch inexpreſſible anguiſh, he 
could ſcarcely ſupport himſelf with 
any degree of fortitude during the 
firſt moments of an interview which 
his father's letters had taught him to 
dread. He had indeed been pre- 
pared, by thoſe letters, to expect he 
ſhould ſee his ſiſter much altered; 
or. he could. not .have concealed his 
furpriſe, at beholding the ravage 
grief and ſickneſs had made in a 
form that was once ſo lovely, Va- 
lentine informed his father of va- 
rious reports which had been cir- 
culated at Cambridge, reſpecting Sir 


Henry Alford, whom it was generally 


ſuppoſed, would be found guilty of 
the charges brought againſt him.— 
But theſe reports they carefully con- 
cealed from Ellen, who had already 
ſuffered a ſufficient portion of ſorrow,. 
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from her unfortunate knowledge of 
the Alford family. 


The young divine, who had been 
himſelf enſlaved by the lively ſiſter of 
one of his fellow collegians, knew how: 
to pity the ſufferings of his beloved 
Ellen. He dedicated the greateſt 
part of his time in vain endeavours to 
amuſe her ſorrows, and if poſſible cheat 
her into a forgetfulneſs of their cauſe. 
He drove her out for airings, —ac- 
companied her when fhe was able 
to walk, —and made it his unceaſing 
ſtudy to amuſe her, by diverſifying 
the ſcene as much as poſſible. In 
hopes he ſhould prevail upon her to 
ſpeak of her own ſorrows, he made her 
acquainted with his paſſion for the 
fair Matilda Grovenor, whoſe bro- 
ther was his confidant and friend, 


and 
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and by whom he had been introduced 
to. his family. Ellen rejoiced he 
was ſo happy in his choice; and 
ſighing, wiſhed he might have no 
difficulties to encounter, flom the 
cruelty of ambitious parents. Mr. 
and Mrs. Groſvenor had ſeveral 
children; they potlefled an eaſy though 
not a very affluent fortune, and there- 
fore could not do much *till their 
death, notwithſtanding which they 
were ſo charmed with the character 
and diſpoſition of Valentine, they 
made no oppoſition to his propoſals 
on account of his want of fortune, —a 
circumſtance they could have wiſhed 
otheriviſe. But as the young people 
promiſed they would not think of 
marrying, 'till they had an income to 
maintain them with decency, all pre- 
Itminaries were eaſily ſettled; the 
, | lover 
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lover was conſidered from that mo- 
ment as one of their own children. 


He had likewiſe been rendered 


dear to this amiable and worthy fa- 


mily, by one of thoſe accidental cir- 
cumſtances which makes a more 
laſting impreſſion upon the mind than 
years of intimacy often produce. He 
had, at the beginning of this ac- 
quaintance, and during his firſt viſit 
to „ fortunately ſaved the lives 
of Mrs. <P Miſs Groſvenor, who 
were in the utmoſt danger of being 
killed by a pair of vicious horſes, 
whom the young lady was driving, 
and who had ran away with the Phæton 
in which ſhe and her mother had been 
riding a few- miles, for an Liring- 
Matilda had dropped the reins, and 
Feen herſelf and parent up for loſt, 

when 
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when Valentine, at the hazard of his 
own life, ſtopped the unruly animals, 
on the verge of a frightful precipice, 
which threatened them with inſtant 
deſtruction. This alarming and in- 
tereſting incident rendered Valentine 
infinitely dear to the fair object of his 
love. She heſitated not to give him 
a decided preference; and Mr. Gro- 
venor himſelf, declared his daughter 
ought in juſtice to give her hand to 
the intrepid and generous youth, who 
had preſerved her's and her mother's 
life. From this period the want of 
fortune was conſidered as no obſtacle. 
to their future union, and Valentine 
was the happieſt of men. 


But the melaneholy alteration he 
found on his arrival at the paiſonage, 
deprived him of that happineſs lie had 


Juſt 
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juſt began to taſte. He ſaw his ſiſter, 
like the roſe, which plucked from 
its parent ſtem, withers in the 
ſpoiler's hand, — his venerable father 
finking to his grave, burthened with a 
load of grief, too heavy for his de- 
elining years; his cheeks furrowed 
with the traces of his tears, and his 
ſpirits ſunk into a kind of childiſh 


deſpondency, —the ſad effect of this 


trial on faculties, which 'till then had 
remained firm and unſhaken againſt 
the buffeting ſtorms of life. Theſe 
melancholy ſcenes threw a gloom over 
Valentine's own fair proſpects; and 
he who had lately thought he relted 


{ſecure on the boſom of happineſs, was 


inſtantly convinced there was no 
guard from miſery on this fide the 
erave.. © ) Re ton 


He. 
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He wrote to his Matilda, informed 
her of the dangerous ſtate in which he 
had found his ſiſter, and of the ap- 
prehenſions he had for the life of his 
father; and ſo earneſtly and tenderly 
did he intreat her to pay a viſit to the 
parſonage, that Mr. and Mrs. Grovenor 
readily gave their conſent ' to her ac- 
cepting the invitation. Matilda, ac- 
companied by her brother, unexpect- 
edly arrived a few days after the re- 
ceipt of her lover's letter, at Mr. Wood- 
ley's, to the great joy both of father and 
ſon; who flattered themſelves with a 
thouſand enlivening and pleaſant: 
hopes, thatthe company of the gay and 
ſympathizing Matilda would have a 
happy effect on the ſpirits of Ellen. 
Thev doubted not bur ſhe would be 
more communicative and unreſerved 
wich one of her own ſex and age, than 
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16 ELLEN WOODLEY, 


ſhe could prevail upon herſelf to be 
with them; they likewiſe knew enough 
of the human heart to be convinced, 
that having the liberty of complaining 
without wounding that ſenſitive mo- 
deſty which prevented her addreſſing 
them on a ſubject ſo intereſting, was 
the moſt probable means of abating 
the poignancy ot that grief which had 
too long been confined to her own 
unhappy boſom. 


The young ladies ſoon became in- 
timate. Matilda had the ſoothing 
art of prevailing with Ellen to talk of 


ber own ſorrows to her. dhe confeſſed 


the cauſe of chat grief which preyed 
ſo rapaciouſly on her health, and 
threa:ened to deprive her of life. Ma- 
tilua who knew how much her lover 
was diſtreſled by the danger in which 
he 
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he ſaw his ſiſter, determined to uſe her 
endeavours, and if poſſible ſooth the 
ſorrows and abate the ſufferings of the 
helpleſs and ſelf condemned mourner. 
But what ſhe at firſt undertook from a 
deſire to oblige the man ſhe loved, ſhe 
perſevered in from affection and 
friendſhip to the ſweet girl herſelf; 
for whom ſhe ſoon felt a moſt lively 


and cordial attachment, In her life 


ſhe had never met with a character ſo 
amiable, except that of her beloved 
Valentine, who poſſeſſed all the vir- 
tues of his ſiſter; but they were happily 
united with that manly fortitude and 
ſuperior ſtrength: of judgment which 
the difference of ſex requires to render 
the character more perfect. He had 
the gentle ſoftneſs of Ellen implanted 
in his heart, and he permitted it to di- 


rect many of his actions; but had like- 


wile. 
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wiſe ſufficient reſolution to prevent its 


degenerating into weakneis. He had 
a perſon equally captivating without 
being eſfeminate; and although he 
drefled in the plaineſt and moſt ſimple 


taſte, his whole appearance beſpoke 
the gentleman. Added to theſe good 


qualities, and native graces, he had 


he had mixed more with the world; 
and he had brought from the great 


| ſeminary of learning in which he had 


been placed, every improvement 


which was poſſible to be acquired, with 


a mind uncontaminated either by its 


vices or its follies. Though he had 


been obliged to confine his expences 
to what is called a very limited income 


in this age of polite extravagance and 
un- 
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unthinking prodigality, he had, by his 
prudence and the good management 
of his finances, avoided every ſpecies 
df meanneſs; and as he had no vanities 
or vices to gratify, left Cambridge 
without being in debt, or having 
brought a ſingle reproach upon his 
character. 
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CH AP, XIX. 
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RLANDO Grovenor ſaw the 
drooping Ellen with ſurpriſe, 

and a kind of melancholy or chaſtened 
delight entirely new to his feelings, 
Though ſickneſs had ſtolen the roſe 
from a cheek on which it once was 

ſeen torevel, though her eyes had loſt | 
their accuſtomed vivacity, and the 
dimpled ſmile was ſeldom ſeen to play 
about her ruby lips, enough of beauty 
remained to convince him it once was 
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perfect, and though her elegant 
form was bending with weakneſs, and 
every feature retained the traces of 
languer and deſpair, he had never in 
his life beheld a figure that appeared 
ſo intereſting, ſo truly feminine, —and 
the gentle ſoftneſs of her voice and 
manner rivetted thoſe fetters to which 
he yielded himſelf a voluntary cap» 
tive —Yet he knew ſhe preferred 


another. On the firſt mention of his 


regard, the bluſhing Ellen confeſſed 
ſhe had no heart to beſtow; and that 
for the generous youth who had early 
taught her love's diſtreſſing leffon, 
her boſom could never throb but in 
reſponſive ſympathy. | 


Still Orlando dared to hope! —ſtill he 
found himſelf unequal to the taſk of 
guarding his heart againſt the united 
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influence of gentleneſs, modeſty, and 
beauty, which he ſaw blended in his 
fairenſlaver,—and whilſt he pretended, 
or really thought himſelf actuated to 
perſevere in his attentions, by friend- 
Mip and a deſire to amuſe the ſorrows 
of ſo ſweet a ſufferer, he was cheriſh- 
ing a growing paſſion in his boſom, 
which every interview ſerved to in- 
creaſe and ſtrengthen. When Ellen 
was unable to leave her apartment he 
was continually watching every one 
that came out of the room to make 
enquiries ;—wheneverhe ſaw the traces 
of her tears, his wretchedneſs was v1- 
ſible to all around ;—but when ſhe 
ſmiled, all nature ſmiled with her, and 
Orlando's cheerfulneſs was inſtantly 


reſtored. 


As 
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As often as the poor victim to am- 
bition and a hopeleſs paſſion could 
find an opportunity, ſhe would ſteal 
from her ſympathizing friends, and 
enjoy the ſad luxury which grief 1s. 


known to covet, in a ſolitary ramble 


through ſcenes rendered ſacred by 
. having been frequented in happier 
days ; —there the tear could flow un- 


obſerved, and the heaving ſigh relieve - 


her burthened heart without being re- 
verberated by the ſighs of thoſe from 
whom ſhe wiſhed to conceal her, 
agonizing feelings. On theſe occa- 
ſions Orlando would follow her trem- 
bling footſteps, and beg he might not 
be excluded from the privilege which 
he claimed from friendſhip, of ſharing 
her ſorrows. Poor Ellen, to check 
thoſe wiſhes which ſhe ſaw, with un- 
aftected regret, he determined to che- 

riſh, 
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riſh, and in order to preclude all hope, 
would talk of Edwin, and her own 


unguarded weakneſs. Such conver- 
fation prevented Orlando's repeating 


a declaration of his love ;—but though 
his tongue was filent, every word, 
look, and action, betrayed that he 
was, as much as Ellen, the ſlave of that 
blind god, who delights in faſtening 
fetters on all mankind. | 


Mr. Woodley obſerved her con- 
duct and ſufferings, and felt that his 
own fortitude was unequal to the trial, 
which he feared would ſoon put his 
reſignation to the ſevereſt teſt. The 
idea of her death was impreſſed ſo 
firmly on his mind, it was impoſible 
to remove the alarming preſage from 


his thoughts. Ah!“ he cried, in 


his moments of retired anguiſh, © my 
be- 
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1 beloved child! I that would gladly 


have died to procure you happineſs, 


have, by my careleſs inattention, been 
the occaſion of your mifery ;—and 
therefore, the hand which would 
2 gently haveſmoothed my pillow, —the 
1 voice which would have ſoothed my 
2 ſoul, amidit the agonizing ſtruggles 
of departing nature, —the eyes which 
2 would have watched my laſt hours,— 
* will firſt be cloſed in death; and the 
q taſk which by the uſual ordination of 
3 nature ſhould have been impoſed 
1 upon the child, will now fall upon 
the feeble, the aged parent. Ah! 
my God! in mercy ſpare me the in- 
23 ſupportable anguiſh of following my 
Ellen to the tomb!—Spare my old 
age that one trial, and in every thing 
ö beſide thy will be done!“ 
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The alarming alteration which took 


place in the health and ſpirits of 


Mr. Woodley, in ſome degree a- 
wakened his daughter from her le- 
thargy of woe; and though ſhe had 
been unmoved by the ſoothings and 
admonitions of her friends, to remove 


her ſorrows, ſhe could not, for one 


moment, remain inſenſible to thoſe 
which her unfortunate attachment 
had brought upon her venerable pa- 
rent. She therefore determined to 


confine her grief to her own boſom, 


in order to reſtore the mind of her 
father to its uſual ſerenity. She no 


longer made any excuſe for abſenting 


herſelf from the friendly circle aſ- 
ſembled at the parſonage. She pro- 


poſed going little excurſions with 


her father and their viſitors;— and if 
the fragile body had been equal to 
the 
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the effort, ſhe would perhaps have 
been thought to have obtained that 
victory over herſelf, for which all 
that knew her were tenderly anxious 
to fee accompliſhed. But alas! whilſt 
ſhe endeavoured” to reſtore peace to 
others, ſhe was far, very far from en- 


* joying it herſelf, This her friends 


ſaw, and trembled for an effort which 
they feared would haſten the fatal mo- 
ment, which, without ſome fortunate 
and unlooked for change, every tongue 
foretold with faultering accents, and 
every feeling heart anticipated, 
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c H A p. XX. 


| Hp". little are we, ſhort ſighted 


mortals, able to foreſee the re- 
volutions which are concealed in the 
boſom of futurity !-—How little able to 
pronounce with certainty what the 
next hour will produce, or at whoſe 


brea® death will aim his iron dart. 


How often, :»h1l the eye of youth is 
waiching the couch of declining age, 
is i: ficit cloled in darkneſs! How 
often, in the prime and full vigor of 

— = 
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life, do we ſee the moſt healthy ſum- 
moned to the grave! - Whilſt thoſe 
who have long ſtruggled with a com- 
plication of infirmities, ſhall linger 
for many years, and ſurvive every 
hope of their ſurrounding friends. 


Ellen had accompanied her viſitors 
to an adjoining village, in which a 
dance, amongſt the ruſtic inhabitants, 
was annually held, and attended by 
the principal families in the neigh- 
bourhood. Valentine and his Ma- 
tilda had expreſſed a wiſh to be par- 
takers of the cheerful feſtivity of the 
evening. Ellen readily agreed to 
the propoſal, and at their departure 
took leave of her father with unuſual 
livelineſs; who ſaid, he ſhould ſpend 
his evening in walking and reading, 
and feel a redoubled reliſh in his ſo- 
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litary amuſements, from .knowing his 
children and friends would be more 


cheerfully, if not more happily em- 
ployed. 


The young party did not return 
home till it was paſt the hour Mr. 


ww =» 


Woodley uſually | retired. to his 
chamber, and therefore made no at- 


tempt to diſturb him; but promiſed 


themſelves much pleaſure in giving 
him an account of their excurſion the 
next morning. — The next morning 
came, and the family aſſembled in the 


library to breakfaſt.— After waiting a 
conſiderable time, in expectation of 


being joined by the benevolent maſter 
of this once happy manſion, they be- 
gan to be alarmed that Mr. Woodley 
did not make his appearance, in order 
xo perform the duties of the morning, 
being 
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ia general very punctual to the hour. 


The tender and anxious Ellen re- 


queſted her brother to enquire at the 
door of her father's apartment, if he 


was indiſpoſed, and whether the 
might be permitted to attend him. 
Valentine inſtantly withdrew, — he 
tapped gently at the door, and re- 
ceiving no anſwer to his repeated en- 


quiries, ventured at laſt, with a trem- 
bling hand, to open it. But on en- 


tering the room, how was his ſoul 
impreſt with terror, and every tender 
paſſion, agonized with horror, at ſee- 


ing his dear, his indulgent and ve- 
nerable parent lying on the floor, in a 


ſtate of inſenſibility. Suppoſing him in 
a fit, he flew to his aſſiſtance, and at- 
tempted to raiſe him from the ground 
and place him upon the bed, before 
he alarmed the family, —but the at- 

C 4. tempt. 
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tempt was vain: He found the body 
{tiff and cold, and was too ſoon con- 
vinced life was fled, - and that the 
pure and exalted ſoul of his father 
had for ever left its earthly manſion. 
Valentine, in the midſt of his agony 
and diſtreſs, recollected the dan- 
gerous ſituation of his ſiſter, and 
though much ſhocked and agitated, 
ſummoned the female part of the ſer- 
vants to his aſſiſtance, with ſecrecy 
and caution, and ſent a meſſenger to 
fetch a neighbouring ſurgeon with 


the utmoſt expedition: — But all help 


was vain. Mr. Woodley had paid the 
great debt of nature; and the con- 
fuſion this fatal accident occaſioned 
in the family, could not long be 
eoncealed. 


Ellen, 
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Ellen, on. being told the diſtreſſing 
tidings, flew to her father's apartment; 
ſhe threw herſelf on the bed by the 
body of her venerable parent, and 
begged they would leave her to die by 
the dear, the tender father, her folly 
had helped to deſtroy. She claſped 
her arms around him, and vowed ſhe 
would never, never leave him more. 
A fainting fit ſucceeded the firſt tor- 
rent of agonizing ſorrow in the un- 
happy mourner, and her ſurrounding. 


friends took that opportunity of re- 


moving her from a ſcene which they 
apprehended would otherwiſe be at- 
tended with ſtill farther alarming 
conſequences. 


Valentine, who ſtaid ſome time in 
the room, obſerved a book lying on 
the table, in which he concluded h's 

C 5 father: 
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father had been reading, when death 
had given his unwelcome ſummons.— 
It was a volume of Young's Night 
Thoughts, and the page was folded 


down to the following words, which 


appeared to have been the ſubject of 
his meditation at the moment he was 
called to appear before the awful tri- 
bunal of that God, whoſe commands 
he had ever ſteadily obeyed ; and 
with whom it reſted to reward him 
for thoſe virtues which had been an 


honor to human nature, and un- 
doubtedly ſecured him a diſtinguiſhed ©: 
and welcome reception, in the regions 


of eternal bliſs. 


« And feel I, death! no joy from thought of thee ++ 
© Death, the great counſellor, who man inſpires 

% With ev'ry nobler thought, and fairer deed! 

„ Death, the deliverer, who reſcues man! 

<« Neath, the rewarder, who the reſcu'd crowns !- 

© Death, that abſolves my birth; a curſe without it! 

| . ; “Rick 


N 
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ce Rich death, that realizes all my cares, 
6 Toils, virtues, hopes; without it a chimera ! 
« Death, of all pain the period, not of joy; 


. © Joy's ſource and ſubjeR, ſtill ſubſiſt unhurt ; 


One, in my ſoul; and one in her great fire 

Though the four winds were warning for my duſt. 

ec Yes, & from winds and waves, and central night, , 

&© Though priſon'd there, my duſt too, I reclaim, 

© (To duſt when drop proud nature's proudeſt : 
ſpheres) 


„ And live entire. Death is the crown of life: 


«© Were death deny'd, poor man would live in vain; ; 
« Weredeath deny'd, to live would not be life; 
« Were death deny'd, ev'n fools would wiſh to die. 


„. Death wounds to cure: we fall; weriſe; we 


«© reign! 
« Spring from our fetters; faſten on the ſkies; 
1 Where blooming Eden withers in our ſight; , 
„ Death gives us more than was in Eden loſt, 
6 This king of terrors is the prince of peace. 


„When ſhall I die to vanity, pain, death ? 


« When ſhall I die ?-- When ſhall I live for ever?“ 


No ſooner were. the funeral ob- 


 fequies performed, during the pro- 
ceſs of which Ellen was humoured in 


all 


4” 
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all her deſires by her indulgent bra- 
ther and watchful friends, —gratified in 
every ſad wiſh of her heart, —per- 
mitted to pay frequent viſits to the 
chamber where the body of her fa- 
ther was placed, —to talk of his virtues 
and lament her own ſorrows, which 
undoubtedly in a great meaſure 
abated the poignancy of her feelings, 
than ſhe became more compoſed and 
reſigned ;—no complaints were heard, 
and her health ſlowly amended. She 
ſaw the neceſſity of conquering a 
hopeleſs paſſion, and of exerting her- 
ſelf for her future ſupport. Valentine 
ſettled his father's arrears with the ut- 
moſt expedition, as he had notice 
{ent him that the gentleman to whom. 
the next preſentation of the living- 
had been promiſed, meant to take 
poſſeſſion of it as ſoon as they could 

con- 
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conveniently quit the parſonage. On 


inſpecting Mr. Woodley's accounts, 
it was found that the utmoſt value of 
what he died poſſeſſed, amounted to. 
no more than the poor pittance of 
ſix hundred pounds; four of which Va- 
lentine generouſly infiſted ſhould be 
ſettled on his ſiſter, and ſecured for her 
uſe in the funds. 


Orlando renewed his overtures to 
Miſs Woodley, and openly declared his 
paſſion ;—but ſhe put a final end to his. 
hopes by her reſolute refuſal; declaring, 
it was her determination to remain fin» 
gle *till ſhe. could give her heart with 
her hand, which at preſent, ſhe owned, 
with tears and bluſhes, it was not in her 
power to do. She likewiſe refuſed an 
invitation to accompany Orlando and 
his ſiſter on their return, though ſhe 

| bad 
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bad been ſolicited by Mr. and Mrs. 
. Groſvenor, to confider their houſe as 
her home. She had determined not 
to be a burthen to any of her friends, 
and that ſhe might not become ſo; 
had employed Mrs. Spencer to write 
't0 a ſiſter ſhe had in London, who 
had long been houſekeeper, in a No- 
bleman's family, to procure her a 
place with ſome lady of faſhion, 
either as waiting maid or humble 
companion. 


Voalentine meant to return into the 
neighbourhood of his Matilda, and if 
he could get curacies near Mr. Groſ- 
venor, to remain there 'till his friend 

ſhould give him the promiſed living; 
which he hoped would enable him to 
' marry, and at the ſame time offer an 


aſylum to his beloved Ellen. Theſe - 


matters 
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matters once determined, the brother 
and ſiſter, with melancholy alacrity, 
prepared for their ſeparation, and dif- 
| ferent deſtinations in the world;—and it 
was agreed, that Mrs. Spencer ſhould 
remain with Ellen at a farmer's houſe, 
(ho had offered to board them on 
moderate terms) till a place could 
be procured for her reception in. 

town. : 


Before Valentine left E-—, Ellen 
one evening led him almoſt imper- 
ceptibly to the humble ſpot which 
contained the ſacred remains of their 
lamented father. Let us, dear Va- 
lentine, cried the lovely mourner, 
* before we are ſeparated, pay one ſhort 
viſit to our father's grave. Let us 
conſider ourſelves once more in his 
preſence, and promiſe to retain for 
| | each. 
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each other the ſame unabated ten- 
derneſs and affection which he de- 
lighted to fee us cheriſh. You are 
now the only friend and protector the 
mercileſs tyrant, death, has left me; — 
to part from you, with any degree of 
fortitude, requires this, perhaps whim- 
ſical, indulgence. Could my father 
be permitted to know what is paſſing 
in this lower world, I am ſure he 
would not diſapprove this little . proof 
of affection to him, and attention to 
his precepts.” | 


Valentine's heart was full. — He 
could not ſpeak. — He preſſed his 
ſiſter's trembling hand to his beating 
heart, and filently acquieſced with 
her requeſt. They reached the ſpot 
which concealed the remains of their 
venerable parent. — They knelt on 
eack 
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each ſide his grave.— They bent over 


it, and ſhed the pureſt tears of af- 


fection, which glittered like the dew 
drops of the evening on the with- 


bound turf, - and no doubt roſe a 


grateful ſacrifice to heaven, when ex- 
haled by the rays of the morning ſun. 
— They claſped their hands in each 
ether's, —vowed to preſerve the ten- - 
dereſt affection, - and never to forget 
the precepts and example of their vir- 
tuous and regretted father. 


After having paid this ſad tribute 
of duty and tender regard, they be- 
came more reſigned, and returned 
to the parſonage with greater com- 
poſure than they had felt from the 
moment which ſummoned Mr. 
Woodley from this world; and dur- 


ing the remaining part of the time 


they 


mn 
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5 they ſpent together, they determined, 
1 no complaints ſhould interrupt the 
innocent enjoyment of thoſe mo- 
ments, become more precious from 
the idea that it would be long, very 
Jong, before they might again be in- 
dulged with each other's ſociety. 


CHAP. 


| = 
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CHAP. XXI. 


* — * 


; HEN the morning arrived. 
VV which was to witneſs the ſe- 


paration of theſe worthy, — unpro- 


vided, —and diſtreſſed orphans, —its 


firſt dawn was ſeen with tears !—Sighs 


were heard in every part of the houſe, 
and the inhabitants diſcovered by 
their countenance the gloomy and 
comfortleſs feelings which had taken 
poſſeſſion of their boſoms. The 
whole of this affed ionate circle ac- 


knowledged 
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knowledged themſelves unequal to 2 
formal parting. 


It was agreed not to take any par- 
ticular leave; and when the chaiſe 
came up to the door, which was to 
convey Valentine and his friends from 
the parſonage, Ellen, accompanied by 
Mrs. Spencer, ſtole out of the back 
part of the houſe, and rambled into 
ſome adjoining fields. As ſoon as 
it was made known to Ellen that hes 
friends were gone, ſhe returned, and 
for ſome hours indulged herſelf, un- 
interrupted, in all the ſad luxury of 
grief. She appeared at that diſ- 


tracting moment, deprived of every | 


friend—of every comfort. She hall 
no longer a tender and watchful pa- 


rent Her brother might forget her, | 
— Edwin had ceaſed to remember 


ſuch 
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ſuch a being as herſelf exiſted.— It is 
true, the world was all before her 
where to chuſe, and luckily ſhe re- 
collected, in the moment of trial, that 
& providence, if ſhe deſerved its care, 
would be her guide.” To her hea- 
venly parent ſhe addrefled herſelf f in 
the agony of her ſoul; and a ray of 
hope ſerved to convince her ſhe had 
not made her petition in vain. From 
this moment ſhe no longer conſidered 
herſelf as an orphan and an outcaſt.— 
Her mind became reſigned, — her 
ſpirits revived, — and her eyes reſumed 
part of their former luſtre. 


Alfter being only a few weeks a 
boarder at the farmer's, Mrs. Spencer 
received a letter from her fiſter, in 
which ſhe informed her ſhe had for- 
tunately ſucceeded in procuring a 

place 
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place for Mifs Woodley; and adviſed 
her, by all means, to be as expe- 
ditious as poſſible in making her 
journey to London, in order to ſe- 
cure it, — adding, it was to wait on 
Lady Lexington, who had an im- 
menſe fortune, and was, by the ge- 
nerality of the world reckoned of an 
amiable diſpolition.—Young, —hand- 
l ſome, —gay,—and whimſical,— ſhe. 
| was tenderly attached to the nobleman 
| to whom ſhe had given her hand, —and 
| who, by the bye, it was ſuppoſed 
had' married her more from ne- 
ceſſity than choice; his affairs being 
— deranged by youthful extravagance, 
; and his father's eſtate deeply en- 
| cumbered with mortgages, and bur- 
|| thened- with legacies to his younger 
11 children. 
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1 No ſooner had Ellen received this 
welcome intelligence, than ſne began 
to prepare for her departure with 
the utmoſt alacrity. She was eagerly 
2 impatient to leave her dear native 
village. She had no longer a parent, 


1 -a brother, —a home, — and a ci cle 
2 3 of indulgent friends. The once 
g 2 cheerful ſcene was now become lad 
and cheerles!—Had Edwin been 
faithful, —had he loved her in the 
e trying hour of adverſity, —the village 
:  Evould have been left with regret. 

— 


8 Indeed, ſhe had ſtill one faithful 


ho friend remaining, — the good Mrs: 
. Spencer; who ſaw her prepare for her 
. eparture with tender and anxious 
* apprebenſions. be loved her with 
No he fondneſs of a feal parent; and 


had, 
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had, to the utmoſt of her power, in 
the care of Ellen, ſupplied the place 
of that truly intereſting character. 


Her youth, — beauty, — innocence, — 


inexperience, — and deſpondence, 
filled her boſom with a thouſand 
alarming fears. From the world, 
this good woman knew her youthful 
charge had every thing to dread, 
and little to hope. Her partiality 


for Edwin, ſhe flattered herſelf, would 
ſecure the heart of Miſs Woodley 


from being a ſecond time enflaved ;— 
but where was the friend to be met 
with who would guard her from the 
ſnares of the deſigning ?—Where the 
protecting arm and generous being, 
who would defend her from the in- 
ſults and bribes of the titled libertine? 
—A thouſand times ſhe cautioned 
her to be on her guard againſt every 
one 
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one ſhe met, 'till ſhe was convinced 
of their worth and ſincerity, She 
wrote to her ſiſter, and entreated her, 
if ſhe valued her peace, to he kind 
and watchful over her dear Ellen;—to 
adviſe her upon all occaſions the ſame 
as ſhe would a child of her's, - adding, 
ſhe was the darling of her tendereſt 
affetions. Many tears were ſhed 
when they parted, —and when the 
coach drove away, which conveyed 
Ellen from the fight of her maternal 
friend, the latter breathed a fervent 
petition to heaven, for proted ion to 
the orphan daughter of the beſt of 
men. 


Ellen was ſo much affected that 
for -lome miles ſhe was almoſt in- 


ſenſible to her ſituation, and inattentive 


to her fellow paſſengers. She was, 
Vol, II. D how- 
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however, more collected, on being 
addreſſed by an elderly man, who 
told her he was ſorry to ſee her fo 
unhappy ; but hoped a little time 
would reconcile her to being ſe- 
parated from her mother or ſweet- 
heart, and enquired if ſhe was going 
to London. Ellen anſwered in the 
affirmative; adding, ſhe was ſo un- 
fortunate as to have no parents. 
Mr:. Spencer had indeed been a mo- 
ther to her, without having any tye 
but that of generous affection. After 
this, Ellen inſenſibly entered into con- 
verſadion, regaining more compoſure; 
and never having before been ſo far 
ftom her native village, her attention 
was caught by the new and various 
ſcenes which captivated her eye. 
Nothing material occurred during 


her journey; her beauty and ſweetneſs 
| ſo 


'% : 
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ſo much pleaſed her companions, that 


4 they were polite and civil. When 


ſhe arrived at the inn, at the cloſe of 
her journey, ſhe found Mrs. Nugent, 
Mrs. Spencer's fiſter, waiting to re- 
ceiye her, and that Lady Lexington 
had ſent her coach to convey her to 
Albemarle-ttreet, the place of her 
future reſidence. Mrs. Nugent kindly 
ſaid every thing in her power to re- 
vive the fainting ſpirits of the arem- 
bling Ellen ; who, alarmed at the 
buſtle and multitude of people by 
which ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurrounded, was 
in the moſt terrified agitation. Mrs. 
Nugent infiſted on her ſtaying to 
take ſome refreſhment at the inn, and 
then offered to accompany her on her 
firſt introduction to Lady Lexingtok. 
Ellen's heart was gratefully affected 
by the good woman's attenuve kinds 
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neſs.—She gladly complied with her 
requeſt; and preſented to Mrs.Nugent 
her ſiſter's letter, which ſhe read and | 
' promiſed to comply with every en- 
treaty 1t contained, as long as ſhe 
choſe to honour her with her con- 
fidence. Ellen felt revived by the 
conſoling tenderneſs of her new friend; 
and when the carriage was ordered to 
convey her to the dwelling of her 
future protectreſs, had loſt many of 
thoſe alarming fears which ſo power- 
fully affected her ſpirits on her firſt 
arrival in the metropolis. 


By Mrs. Nugent, who had for 
ſome years been houſekeeper to a 
nobieman rel ted to Lord Lexington, 
was Ellen Woodley introduced. The 
delicate hmplicity of her appearance, 
her beautiful figure, and apparent mo- 

deily, 
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deſty, united to the pleaſing character 


given her by her new and worthy 


friend, procured her a mot flattering 
reception. 


She was requeſted, by her 
Ladyſhip, whom they luckily found 
diſengaged, to compoſe her flut- 
tered ſpirits, and given to un- 
derſtand, ſhe would be conſidered 
more 1n the character of a friend than 
a ſervant ; and though ſhe would oc. - 
caſionally be called upon to aſſiſt in 
dreſſing her and making up her 
things, =ſhe would, when her La- 


dyſhip was without company, be ad- 
mitted to make her tea and fit down 


to table; but when her Ladyſhip 


was engaged, ſhe ſhould have her din- 


ner in the houſekeeper's apartment. 
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A handſome ſalary was propoſed | 
and Ellen retired, her mind filled | 
with delight and gratitude ; and ſne 


J 
x 


parted from Mrs. Nugent with a 


heart lightened of a thouſand con- 
tending fears and terrifying ap- 
prehenſions. e 


C HAP. 
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fed | 
led 


CHAP. XXII. 


T may here be neceſſary to give our 

readers ſome account of the youth- 

ful pair, under whoſe roof our heroine | 
was become an inhabitant. Lord 
Lexington, brought up in the higheſt 
ſtile of faſnion, ſplendor, and expence, 
was gay, profuſe, thoughtleſs, and 
vain. Accuſtomed to have his wiſhes. 
gratified as ſoon as known, he had no 
| D 4 idea 
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idea that it was neceſſary to ſuppreſs 


them. Proud of his high birth and 
perſonal attractions, he had never con- 
lidered, that to oblige others was a 
part of his duty. His will had been 


a law in his father's houſe, and he had 


determined that it ſhould be ſo in his 
own. To amuſe the preſent moment, 


at this period of his life, was his chief 
ſtudy; yet he was lively, captivating, 
and when he was in the humour to 
pleaſe, could be a moſt entertaining 
companion. He had travelled for 


pleaſure, and undeſignedly, or merely 


to gratify his pride, picked up ſome 
knowledge of the different kingdoms 


through which he had paſled. 


Lady Lexington, whoſe form was 
elegant, and whoſe face, though not 


that of a perfect beauty was extremely 


pleaſing, 
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1s pleaſing, was the only child of an 
id opulent Weſt Indian. She had like- 
1- viſe been uſed to have every wiſh in- 
2 I dulged. Her large fortune had 
N brought her a number of admirers, 


d amongſt them was Lord Lexington; 
is Ibis perſon, birth, fortune, and con- 
5 nections, were approved by the father; 
f a preference was acknowledged by the 
, fair lady, therefore all preliminaries 
4 were ſoon ſettled, —and the young i 
0 couple married, before it was poſſible f 
. they could be acquainted with each 
. other's diſpoſition. | 


The flattering ſound of a title, the 
pomp, and all the paraphernalia of 
greatneſs, was at firſt highly delightful 
to the young bride. She looked up 
to her lord as the moſt amiable of cha- 
racters; and her heart felt a thouſand 

Ds grateful. 
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grateful ſenſations for the enviablc 
conſequence to which his partiality | 
had raiſed her. But ſhe ſoon diſco. | 
vered that ſomething more than pomp # 
and ſplendor was neceſſary to happi- | 
neſs ;—that it was poſſible for diſcon- 
tent to be found in the boſom of afflu- | 
ence, —and that high rank, though it | 
might be attended with adulation, or 
even reſpect, was not ſecure from mi- 
ſery and diſappointment. Though 
married only two years, ſhe had 
caught a habit of ſighing, and was 
heard to acknowledge a ſimilarity of 
taſtes and diſpoſitions could alone pro- 
duce contentment. Indeed, ſhe had 
ſome reaſon to be ditlarisfied ; for 
though Lord Lexington was a polite 
huſband, and left his lady to pleaſe 
herſelf in the choice of drefs and 
amuſcments, he was never heard to 

: admire 
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admire the one, and ſeldom partook 
of the other. *Tis true, they did not 
quarrel, but they ſeldom met at home, 
except they had * or abroad, 
but by accident. 


She ſpent many hours alone, not 


yet having acquired a ſufficient degree 


of ton, to give up her taſte for do- 
meſtic pleaſures; but at the time of 
Ellen's arrival ſhe had been ſo heartily 
mortified at the total indifference - of 


her lord, that ſhe had determined to 
be as giddy and diſſipated as her gay 


circle of friends ; and if ſhe could not 


find happineſs at home, as ſhe once 
fondly expected, to act like the reſt of 
the thoughtleſs world, and endeavour 


to find it abroad, But the had been 
prevented adopting her new plan, by 
x. flight indifpoſition, to which cir- 


cum ance 
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cumſtance it was owing that Ellen 
found her alone, and in a humour to 
rejoice at ſeeing her at ſo convenient a 
criſis; and indeed it was particulaily 
fortunate for our heroine, as it gave 
her an opportunity of ſpending for 
ſome days the whole of her time with 
her lady. | 


The ſweetneſs of Ellen's diſpoſition, 
her obliging manner, and entertaining 
converſation pleaſed Lady Lexington. 
She was delighted with her compa» 
nion, made many enquiries reſpecting 
her education, commiſerated her de- 
pendent ſituation, and promiſed to be 
her friend and protectreſs. Ellen's 
grateful heart was charmed at meeting 
a reception ſo much beyond her 
hopes; and ſhe exerted every faculty 
to oblige and entertain her lady. 

For 
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For ſome days Miſs Woodley ſaw 
nothing of Lord Lexington, who was 
abſent on a party of pleaſure to one of 
our faſhionable watering places ; and 
as her Ladyſh ip appeared to avoid 
mentioning his name, Ellen did. not 
venture to make any enquiries. She 
learnt however by the young girl who 
was appointed to attend her whenever 
ſhe wanted any aſſiſtance, that his 
Lordſhip was ſeldom at home, except. 
he had no particular engagement elſe- 
where ; mentioned him as a gay man, 
adding, that all the family, unleſs it 
was her Ladyſhip, were much happier 
when he was out, and had reaſon to 
be fo, as he was very croſs and very 
proud. Ellen ſaid nothing, but was 
extremely ſorry to hear ſo untavourable 
3 character of the man to whom ſo 

amiable, 
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amiable a woman was united, and 
whoſe ſpirits appeared unequal to a 
contention with ſorrow and diſap- 
pointment. 


One morning, as Miſs Woodley was 
Aitting in her Ladyſhip's dreſſing room, 
waiting her arrival to pour out the tea, 
the door opened, and in ſtalked a 
gentleman in an elegant but careleſs 
undreſs. Without looking at Ellen, 
he ſat down, and throwing one leg 
negligently over the other, and taking 
out his ſnuff box, he enquired, but 
with no very tender accents, whether 
her Ladyſhip had got rid of the va- 
pours, or the megrims, or whatever 
ſhe choſe to call them. Ellen, con- 
vinced by the manner of his entrance, 
and familiarity of his addreſs, that it 
muſt be Lord Lexington, aroſe in the 

| utmoſt 
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mtmoſt confuſion, and in the ſweeteſt 
tones of humble modeſty, begged his 
pardon for taking poſſeſſion of that 
apartment, and ſaid ſhe would im- 
mediately call her Lady. She curtſied 
and withdrew. Lord Lexington 
ſtared, —he was ſtruck with her figure 
and appearance, - wondered who and 
what ſhe was, —and in an inſtant be- 


came very impatient to fee his Lady, 


that he might have his curioſity ſatis- 
fied. 


Lady Lexington preſently came in- 


to the dreſſing room, leaning on the 
arm of Ellen Woodley, whom, ſhe 
introduced to his Lordſhip, as a 
young lady who was come to live with 
her in the character of a friend; 
and with whom ſhe acknowledged 
herſelt 


} 
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herſelf much ſatisfied and pleaſed. 
His Lordſhip condeſcended to bow 
to Ellen, and to congratulate her La- 


dyſhip onſo agreeable and uſeful an 


acquiſition to her family. He then 
made ſome trifling and more civil en- 
quiries after her health than he had 
done at his firſt entrance, and Ellen 
had the. honour of making tea for this 


faſhionable couple. The converſation 


was for a little time kept up with 


ſome degree of civility and good hu- 


mour; but his Lordſhip very ſoon left 
the ladies to purſue as uſual, their own 
amuſement. 


The moment he retired to his li- 


brary, he rang for his valet de 


chambre, and eagerly enquired who 
the ſweet girl was his whimſical wife 
had picked up to torment. Du Val 

in- 
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informed him all he knew, which 
amounted to no more than that ſhe was 
the daughter of a deceaſed clergyman, 
recommended to his lady hy Mrs. 
Nugent, Lord Mercer's houſekeeper. 
His Lordſhip diſmiſſed his valet, 
was pleaſed at having ſo pretty a girl 
to chat with, and odered the ſervaats 
to acquaint Lady Lexington he ſhould 
dine and ſpend the whole day at 
home. 


This reſolution of his Lordſhip's 


gave infinite pleaſure to Lady Lex- 


ington, and ſhe appeared in better 
ſpirits than Ellen had ever ſeen her. 
The whole family was in as great a 
commotion as if a large party had been 
expected. Dreſs me to the beſt 
advantage, my dear Ellen,” her La- 
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dyſhip ſaid, “ and make yourſelf very 
ſmart for you ſhall dine with us; and 
let usdo all we can to entertain my 
diſſipated Lord, and if poible make 
him leſs averſe to his own houſe. Ah! 
could I reclaim the rover, and teach 
him to become the being I once 
thought him, I ſhould be the happieſt 
of my ſex!” 1 


Ellen, who would gladly have been 
excufed, commended her Lady's good 
humoured intention, —promiſed to 
do her beſt, - and encouraged her to 


think that a little time would pro- 


duce the change in his Lordſhip's 


conduct, which her tenderneſs led her 


to hope; and as Lady Lexington was 
in a way to increaſe her family, ven- 
tured to foretell that the appearance 
of the * g ſtranger would renew and 

ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen his affect ion; and prove 
an auxiliary in producing the ac- 
compliſhment of her wiſhes. Lady 


Lexington, thus tenderly foothed, 
and perſuaded to hope the beſt, was 


in high ſpirits. 


CHAP, 


——— 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


1 HEN the family met, all was 
harmony and appaient good 
humour. As ſoon as dinner was over 

| Ellen aroſe to withdraw, but was de- 
tained by his Lordſhip, who deſired 
his being at home might not prevent 
her ſtaying ; if it did, he ſhould con- 
ſider himſelf as an interruption to the 

_ happineſs they appeared to enjoy in 
each 
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each other's ſociety. Ellen however 
took up her work, and placed herſelf 
by a window, determined to obſerve 
the behaviour of her lady, and if poſ- 
fible, diſcover what it was that could 
make Lord Lexington indifferent to 
a woman ſo amiable and accom- 
pliſhed. A few interviews fully ex- 
plained the matter. With a diſpo- 
ſition naturally good and ſweet, was 
united a weak and frivolous mind, 
with a ſtill weaker conſtitution ; in- 
dulged in every caprice and wiſh from 
the earlieſt period of her life, her health 
had been ſacrificed to her humour. 
Weak minds are moſt ſuſceptible of 
fear, and Lady Lexington was in con- 
tinual terrors le} a return of her diſ- 
orders ſhould renew ſufferings, againſt 
which ſhe had not ſufficient reſolution 
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to guard by an abſtemious diet and a 
conformity to early hours. 


This unhappy malady was not only 
a ſource of miſery to herſelf, bur at 
times a misfortune to thoſe around her; 
ſhe was fretful, peeviſh, and tired every 
one with a repetition of complaints. 
Lord Lexington ſoon grew weary of 
hearing them; and in conſequence of 
being lo, determine to be ſeldom at 
home. Ellen's becoming one of his 
family, was at firſt rather a reſtraint on 


his lady's giving way to her natural 


deſpondence; and at the fame time ſhe 
was an object too captivating to be 
avoided from motives of prudence by 


one to whom the practice of (elf denial 


was unknown; therefore, without ſorm- 
ing any particular deſigns, or ſuſpect- 
ing any danger, to an heart that had 

ſtood 
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ſtood invulnerable againſt the beauties 
of all nations, Lord Lexington was too 
volatile, too much the man of pleaſure, 
to be ſeriouſly in love. Ellen firſt caught 
his attention by her beauty, and unaf- 
fected ſimplicity of manners, — ſhe 
bluſhed every time he addreſſed her, — 
ſhe appeared a ſtranger to vanity or 
art; — all this was new to a libertine of 
the preſent age, who had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life with women of a 
different ſtamp, whoſe ſmiles could be 
bought, and whoſe fetters ſhaken 
off when he wiſhed to be freed from 
them. Fortunately for Ellen he was 
too dilatory, too faſhionably indolent, 
to put his deſigns againſt her in im- 
mediate execution ; and before he 
could prevail upon himſelf to lay a 
regular plan for her deſtruction, ſhe 
was removed beyond his reach. 
Ellen, 
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Ellen, who was far from ſuſpecting 
that the beauty of her perſon would 
expoſe her to danger, was perfect ly 
eaſy; and could ſhe have loſt all re- 
membrance of Edwin, would have 
thought herſelf fortunate and happy 
in her preſent ſituation. But Edwin 
was ever preſent to her imagination; 
ſhe concluded he had forgotten her, 
bur 1t was not in her power to become 
equally indifferent. Luckily for her, 
Sir Henry Alford's family was not 
amongſt the number that viſited at 
Lord Lexington's; but ſhe heard many 
diſtreſſing anecdotes and reports reſ- 
pecting the trial of Sir Henry, which 
was to come on during the next ſeſ- 
ſion of Parliament. 1 


She frequently received the moſt 
tender and affectionate letters from her 
; bl other 3 
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brother, who had fortunately met with 
curacies in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Grovenor's family. He lamented his 
want of power to offer his beloved 
ſiſter a comfortable home, but en- 
couraged her to cheriſh hopes that he 
ſhould ſoon be able to afford her a 
peaceable aſylum from the dangers and 
ſtorms of an inclement world, on 
whoſe capricious bounty he Jamented 
the neceſſity of her being thrown. In 
the mean while he requeſted herto draw 
upon his purſe for what her own 
would not afford. He recommended to 


her reſignation, and forgetfulneſs as to. 


what had paſt, —hope and fortitude for 
what was ftill to come. Matilda 
Grovenor and her brother Orlando 


were frequently mentioned in Valen- 


tine's letters ; the former promiſed to 
love her as a fiſter, and the latter en- 
Vol. II. E treated 
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treated to be remembered as a 


For ſome months matters remained 
thus circumſtanced, and Ellen though 
not happy, became reſigned and per- 
fectly reconciled to her ſituation. She 
had not found a ſtate of dependance ſo 
irkiome as her timid imagination had 
led her to expect ;—ſhe began to look 
forward with hope;—ſhe rehed on her 
. brother's promiſe, that ſhe ſhould one 
day find bencat h his protect ing roof a 
ſafe and happy home, where ihe could 
live ia peaceful obſcurity, *ull called 
upon to join her dear and ever re- 
-gretted fa her, in that unknown world 
to which Edwin and his haughty pa- 
rents miſt one day be ſummoned; and 
though ſhe determined to aniſnh every 
alpiriug and ambitious wiſh in reſpect 
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to the occurrences of this life, ſhe 
thought it could be no crime to cheriſh 
the ſweet hope of being more upon an 
equality with Edwin Alford in the re- 


gions of immortality. 


One aſternoon, whilſt indulging her- 
ſelf with theſe conſoling reflections, 
ſhe was ſent for to attend her lady, 


who had determined on making that 


evening a number of faſhionable viſits 
to families not at home, for which 


friendly purpoſe Ellen had aſſiſted to 


dreſs her; but unluckily being ſeized 
with a ſudden indiſpoſition, ſhe de- 
clined going out, and being in a 
whimſical humour, ſhe ſent for Miſs 
Woolley, and requeſted ſhe would 
dreſs herſelf with ali poſhÞble expedi- 
tion, in a ſuit of her cloaths, get into 
the carriage, and make viſits in her 

E 2 name. 
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name. Lady Lexington was infinitely 
entertained at ſeeing Ellen look ſur- 
priſed and alarmed at this propoſal ; 
* my dear girl,“ ſaid ſhe, laughing, 
& there is nothing in theſe viſits but 
mere form; you will only have to ſtop 
at a number of doors, and leave a card 
at each. I am not able to go out, but 
I know, as his Lordſhip refuſed to 
take the carriage in order to accom- 
modate me, he will be diſpleaſed at 
his return, if he finds it has not been 
uſed. 


« But ſuppoſe,” cried Ellen, in 
trembling accents, ** ſuppoſe any of 
the families ſhould be at home.” 
« Pſha!” exclaimed Lady Lexington, 
peeviſhly, the girl is fooliſh; if L 
had not been certain of their being all 
engagcd, I ſhould not have propoſed 


going 
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going the tireſome round. Tis only a 
parcel of my city acquaintance, thar 
I am obliged to viſit in this way, in 
order to pleaſe my father; but I always 
take care to go when I know they are 
out, by which means I keep well with 
all parties. —Call Morland,—you ſhall 
put on theſe cloaths, for I wiſh to un- 
dreſs, —you are ſo exactly my ſize, I 
know they will fit you, and we are fo, 
much alike, *tis impoſſible the de- 
ception ſhould be diſcovered as you fit 


in the coach.“ 


Ellen, with the utmoſt reluctance, 
was obliged to ſubmit, and was very 
ſoon elegantly equipped for this whim- 
fical expedition. Lady Lexington, 
as ſhe ſaw Ellen unwilling to comply 
with her requeſt, thought it beſt to 
give her no time for reflection; ſhe 

E 3 een 
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even aſſiſted to dreſs her, endeavoured 
to laugh her out of her fears, and poor 
Ellen was hurried into the carriage 
before ſhe well knew where ſhe was, 
or what ſhe was about. 'Three footmen 
jumped up behind the coach with 
flambeaux, and ſhe ſtopped at ſe- 
veral doors in ſuch terror, that had ſhe 
been called upon to ſpeak, ſhe could 
not have pronounced a word to have 


© even ſaved her life. 


Unfortunately, juſt as ſhe began to 
acquire ſome little degree of courage, 
and to cheriſh hopes that ſhe ſhould 
get home undiſcovered, the carriage 
drove up to a door, round which a 
number of ſervants and a croud of 
people were aſſembled. Lady Lex- 
ington's carriage was no ſooner an- 
nounced, than the door was opened 

| by 
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By ſome of the attendants belonging 
to the family, and two gentlemen, 
who had the moment before been ſet 
down, and who were going into the 
houſe, returned to hand her Ladyſhip 
out of the coach. Ellen, on ſeeing 
them approach, drew back in the ut- 
moſt terror; both held out their hands 
and ſtood waiting ſome moments; at 
length one of them, rather ſurpriſed at 
the unaccountable ſhyneſs of her man- 
ner, requeſted, that her Ladyſhip 
would permit him to have the honour 
of conducting her to the company. 
Ellen was ſtill ſilent, —ſhe dared not 
betray her lady, —and to get out would 
be to expoſe herſelf to ri icule, yet 
ſhe had neither power nor courage to 
bid the coachman drive on; at length 
the conflict became too great to be 
longer ſupported, and ſhe ſunk to the 
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bottom of the carriage, in a ſtate of 
happy inſenſibility. The gentlemen 
who were perſonally ſtrangers to Lady 
Lexington, were extremely alarmed 
at ſeeing her ſituation ; they inſtantly 
conveyed her into the houſe, the miſ- 
treſs of which was ſummoned to attend 
her, and the circumſtance of her faint- 
ing being mentioned before the whole 
party, ſeveral ladies and gentlemen 
accompanied Lady Stamford in go- 
ing to the relief of her fick 
friend. | 


An alarming period of time elapſed 
before the terrified. Ellen ſhewed any 
figns of returning life; and when ſhe 
did recover, I mult leave my readers 
to imagine, for 1t 15 not in my power to . 
deſcribe, the ſurpriſe of the company 

at beholding a perfect ſtrapger, inſtead 


of. 
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of Lady Lexington; —or the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the half-recovered ſufferer, 
at finding herſelf ſurrounded by a 
large circle of gentlemen and ladies: 


She had hardly ventured to open her 


_ eyes before ſhe cloſed them again, and 


fainted a ſecond time, at diſcovering 
Lady Alford and her ſon amongſt 
the number of thoſe whom compaſſion 
or curioſity had brought to her aſſiſt- 
ance. But ſhe was ſoon brought to a 
more perfect ſenſe of her own ſitu- 
ation, by hearing Lady Alford ex- 


claim, ſhe knew the creature. 


On enquiries being made, and find- 
ing ſhe really came in Lord Lexing- 
ton's carriage, it was the general 
opinion of the company that ſhe was a 


kept miſtreſs of his Lordſhip's, whoſe 
vanity he had weakly indulged with, 
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the uſe of his name and carriage. and 
who had been brought by miſtake to 
the wrong houſe. Thus opinion was 
no ſooner hinted than it was adopted 
as a certainty. Several of the ladies 
withdrew, amongſt that number Lady 
Alford would have been one of the 
firſt, had not Edwin refuſed to 
leave the room. 


To fee Miſs Woodley, and to find 
her ſuſpected of being the kept miſtreſs 
of a married man, was ſuch a ſhock. 
to his heart, ſuch. a ſtroke of miſery 
and diſappointment to his deſponding 


foul, as nearly provoked him to mad- 


nels. 


When Ellen was ſufficiently re- 
covered to make ſome faint acknow- 
ledgments to Lady Stamford for her 

care 
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care and humanity, Mr. Alford at- 
tempted to approach the ſopha on 
which ſhe reſted; but he was pre- 
vented by his mother, who, entirely 
thrown off her guard by paſſion, vio- 
lently exclaimed, ** 1f you attempt to 
ſpeak to that artful abandoned wretch, 
and expoſe your folly before this com- 
pany, I will never again acknowledge 
you for my ſon. Are you not ſatisfied 
that ſhe 1s totally unworthy your far- 
ther notice, —that ſhe is become in- 
ſenſible to ſhame, — and even at this 
moment; triumphs in ſecret at ſeeing 
you ſtill the dupe of her vile arts?” 


This horrid addreſs called forth a 
modeſt bluſh into the cheek of the 
half recovered Ellen; it awakened all 
the dignity of virtue in her - ſoul, 
With the aſſiſtance of Lady Stauford 
| ſhe 
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ſhe aroſe from the ſopha, then addreſ- 
ſing herſelf to that lady, ſhe with 
trembling accents begged her to ex- 
cuſe the trouble ſhe had undeſignedly 
occaſioned her; adding, ſhe wiſhed to 
explain the reaſon of her being 
brought to her houſe, but found her- 
ſelf unequal to the taſk. To Lady 
Lexington ſhe begged leave to 
refer her for a farther explanation. 
«© You will then find, Madam, added 
ſhe, that your humanity has been be- 
ſtowed on one who is more unfortunate 
than culpable. To you, Madam,” 
turning to Lady Alford, I will not 
pretend to make any excuſes for the 
interruption I may have given to your 
pleaſure this evening; I neither de- 
ſigned nor wiſhed to interrupt it; 
and be affured, Madam, however ap- 

pPearances 


ante, und may you be ever happy!“ 
She 
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pearances may be againſt me, the 
daughter of Mr. Woodley 1s at this. 
moment as innocent, as free from guilt, 
as ſhe was when the protection of her 
venerable father guarded her from 
filent ſuſpicion, or the perſonal inſults, 
of unfeeling pride.” 


At this inſtant a ſervant announced 
the carriage waited. Edwin, who from. 
the moment he had heard the ſound 
of Ellen's voice, had loſt all his ſuſpi- 
cions, ſeized her hand to lead her out, 
which ſhe modeſtly withdrew. **Excule: 
me, Mr. Alford, if I entreat you will 
deſiſt ſnewing me any more of theſe 


| flattering attentions, for which I have 


ſuffered already ſuch degrading humi- 
hations.—Forget me,—obey your pa- 
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She attempted to leave the room, but 
her faultering ſteps and trembling 
limbs, convinced the company of her 
inability. Edwin puſhed away thoſe 
that were going to aſſiſt her, and with 
his arm encircling her waiſt, vowed 
no being on earth ſhould prevent his 
attending Miſs Woodley, and pro- 
tecting her from every inſult. Ellen 
thus compelled to accept his aſſiſtance, 
no longer attempted to oppoſe him. 
As he led her out he tenderly ad- 
dreſſed her in the following words: 
«© What a meeting has this been! You 
talk to me of happineſs, Ellen, yet I 
ſee you are miſerable; how then can 
you think of my being otherwiſe? I 
will not -however loſe this precious 
moment, without repeating that I 
adore you; and though TI find you 
thus cold and cruel, I love you more 

| | | than. 
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than ever. You are never abſent from 
my thoughts ;—1 doubt not, I never 
doubted, your being poſſeſſed of every 
virtue. To-morrow I will fee you at 
Lord Lexington's, and - requeſt an 
explanation ;—to-night I will guard 
you home, though the ſword of my 

father was aimed againſt my botom to 
prevent me.“ 


« Oh ! no, no,” cried the agitated 
Ellen, if you do not wiſh to kill 
me, to deſtroy my fair fame forever, 

return to your mother, and quiet her 
apprehenſions, nor expole me farther 
to the company. I am now quite well; 
I-muſt return alone, or you will rob 
me of every friend.” Edwin, to quiet 
her alarms, agreed to her going by 
' herſelf; but bade her expect to ſee 
| him 


of” 
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him in the morning. He preſt her te 

bis boſom at parting, and vowed to 
juſtify her ſpotleſs character to the 
whole world ; whilſt the tear which 
fell upon his hand, convinced 
him he had ſtill an advocate in her 
boſom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. ANI. 


\ A THEN the coach drove from 
the door, a ſhower of tears 
gave relief to the feelings of our he- 
 roine; and before ſhe reached Albe- 
marle-Street, ſhe became tolerably 
compoſed. To find that Edwin full 
loved her was a healing cordial to her 
wounded ſpirits. On her arrival ſhe 
found Lady Lexington had gone early 
to bed ; ſhe withdrew direcily to her 
chamber, and immediately formed the 

| e- 
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reſolution of leaving Lord Lexing- 
ton's houſe before any of the fanuily 


were flirring. She ſat down and wrote 


a few lines to her dy, and after giving 
her an account of what had ſo unfor- 
turately happened the preceding 
evening, entreated her forgiveneſs for 
leaving her family ſo abruptly; pro- 


miſing at ſome future period to ex- 


plain her reaſons for withdrawing her- 
ſelf from her protection. After 
thanking her for the indulgence with 


which the had been treated, ſhe re- 
ferred her to Lady Stamford for a more 


explicit information of the unfortunate 
circumſtances which had compelled 
her to ſeek peace and ſecurity in the 
boſom of retirement. 


Ellen roſe very early, and before 
any of the family, except ſome of the 
menial 


. 
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menial ſervants were viſible, ſhe, ſeat- 
ed in a polt chaiſe, was ſome miles on 
her way to the farm houſe ſhe had left 


on her coming to London; in which» 


houſe ſhe knew the good Mrs. Spencer 
{till refided, having been rendered in- 
capable of changing her ſituation by 
ſome ſevere attacks of the gout. 


Lady Lexington was mortified, 
vexed, and aitoniſhed at the contents 
of Ellen's letter. She very ſoon 1n- 
formed her Lord of what had. hap- 
pened, and had ſhe not been wholly oc- 
cupied by her own refiections, the cha- 
grin painted on his countenance when 
he found Miſs Woodley had left his 
family, would not only have reconciled 
her to, but rendered her thankful for 
the loſs of her companion. He roughly 
blamed her folly for giving way to 

every 
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every trifling complaint, and for 
ſending the poor girl on ſo fooliſh an 
errand; and vowed that a woman with 
a conſtitution ſo whimſical, was not 
only a plague and misfortune to her- 
ſelf, but to all thoſe with whom ſhe 
was connected. He was going to ſay 
more, when Lady Stamford, whowas 
eager to have the myſtery of the pre- 
ceding evening explained, as ſoon as 
announced, was uſhered into the 
apartment. 


Lady Lexington mentioned her 
ſudden indiſpoſition, and adding a few 
flattering compliments eaſily made her 
peace; and it was agreed, after talking 
over the whole affair, that it Mr. Al- 
ford came to enquire for Miſs Wood- 
ley, her Ladyſhip ſhould ſee him, 
and inform him of her flight. When 

| Lady 
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Lady Stamford put an end to her vi- 
fit, Lord Lexington retired to his 
library, curſing his wife's vagaries, and 
blaming himſelf for not ſecuring the 


prize when it was in his power; think- 


ing he might as well have realized 
the report, as be cenſured for a no- 
minal intrigue, 


When Mr. Alford arrived, he was 
immediately introduced to Lady Lex- 
ington ;—to her he conſeſſed his paſ- 
ſion for her lovely friend, and by her 


he was told of her ſudden flight, and 


acquainted with every circumſtance 
that had occaſioned ſo much confu- 
fion at Lady Stamford's. Edwin la- 
mented her obſtinate cruelty in re- 
fuſing him an interview, and obtained 
a promiſe from her Ladyſhip, of in- 
forming. him if ever Miſs Woodle 
fa- 
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favoured her vith a letter. Edwin, 
who had |a.iiz2d a fleeplets night and 
waited with the utmo i npatience for 
the moment in which he expected to 
fee Ellen, thus unexpectedly diſap— 
pointed, returned to his own houſe in 
a ſtate of mortificd deſpondence; and 
never did the ambitions and tordid 
more earnefMly wiſh for wealth and 
power, than this generous and difinter- 
eſted lover, did, that fortune had 
placed him more upon an equality 
with the humble, unaſſuming, ſuffer- 
ing Ellen Woolley. 


He determined to purſue every 


probable ſtep to diſcover the place of 


her retreat; but his deſigns were 


prevented by the diſtreſſes in which 


himſelf and family became in- 
volved. 
| | Ellen, 
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Ellen, after a dull and titeſome 
journey, arrived ſafe and well at the 
honeſt farmer's; who was equally ſur- 
priſed and rejoiced at her return. She 
found Mrs. Spencer ſlowly recovering 
from a long and painful illneſs; but 
the company of Ellen, the tender 
attentions of her beloved child, as ſhe 
always called her, did more towards 
her recovery, than all the medicines 
from her apothecary. Ellen wrote 
her brother an account of what had 
happened, and ſhe very ſoon received 
an anſwer, in which he commended er 
conduct, and wiſhed her to remain in 
the village cill ſome change happened 
in his affairs, that would enable him 
to provide for her. He promiſed to 
practice the moſt rigid ceconomy on 
her account, by which means he could 
allow her twenty pounds a year, which 

| | he 


$ | 
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he hoped would for the preſent ſatisfy 
the farmer for her board; whilſt the 
intereſt of her own little fortune would 
ſparingly ſupply her wardrobe. The 
1 farmer readily acceded to the propoſal, 
— her village friends were delighted at 
her return, the new rector, who was a 
young unmarried man, very ſoon 
paid her the moſt flattering and reſpect- 
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with the ſociety of her maternal friend, 
found herfelf happier under the hum- 
ble roof of Mr. Addington, than ſhe 
had ever been when ſurrounded with 
pomp and ſplendour, in the more 
» lofty dwelling of Lord Lexington. 
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In this happy though humble ſe- 
curity, we muſt ſor the preſent leave 


her, in order to return to the Alford 


family, in which a fad zeverſe of for- 
tune 


ful attentions, —and Ellen, indulged 
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tune had taken place. Edwin, who 


from the time he had been com- 
pelled to leave Myrtle-Grove had 
been deaf to the voice of pleaſure, 
blind to the charms of beauty, and 
inſenſible to all the flattering diſtinc- 
tions which accompany rank and af- 
fluence, was, at the very inſtant he 
found his own heartfelt ſorrows re- 
newed by his accidental meeting with 
Ellen, her unaccountable flight, 
which he imputed to indifference, and 
the additional diſtreſs he felt at hear- 
ing ſhe was become an orphan, called 
upon to conſole and invigorate the 
minds of thoſe unfeeling parents, who 
had ſo long been indifferent ſpectators 
of his miſery. 


| Sir Henry - Alford's conduct had 
been ſo ſtrictly and carefully inveſti- 
Vol. II. F aated, 
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gated, ſuch undoubted proofs had 
been produced of his cruelty and in- 
Juſtice, that it was for ſome weeks ſup. 
poſed te would not efcape with life, 
'The fortune, however, which he had: 
taken from a number of oppreſſed and 
- injured people, was now forfeited to 
the juſt laws of his native country; 
and whilſt he complained of the 
_ rigors of perſecution, the world in ge- 
neral condemned the lenient hand of 
mercy which ſpared his life. 


The eſtate which he poſſeſſed be- 
fore he went abroad, was deeply mort- 
gazed to pay the expences which had 
attended his trial; the agonies he ſuf- 
fered du:ing the lingering conteſts, — 
the mortification given to his pride, 
avarice, and ambition, —the coldneſs 
and contempt wich which he was 

treated 
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treated by thoſe in power, —had ſuch 


an effect upon his mind, as made the 
few friends he had yet left, apprehen- 
ſive that the loſs of reaſon would fol- 
low the loſs of character and for- 


dune. 


He was averſe from being left a 
moment by himſelf ;—his ſleep was 
frequently diſturbed by the moſt 
alarming effects of a hurried and diſ- 
trefled imagination. He would often 
run from his ſopha, and ruſh into the 
arms of his attendants, —calling upon 
them to ſave him from that ghaſtly 
ſpectre, which had entered his apart- 
ment, and ſtood grinning at his ago- 
nies. At other times he would ftart 


from the ſoundeſt fleep, and with an 
aſpe& of terror, exclaim, * here! 
cid you not hear that groan ?— 
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Ah ! that piercing cry !—it once be- 
fore reached my ear, but it could not 
reach my heart. —Hark ! thoſe groans 
have long been familiar to my ear ;— 
but there was a time, when they could 
not affrighten me from my purpoſe. I 
refuſed food to the famiſhed ſoul of 
the poor Indian.—I ſpilled innocent 
blood, in order to obtain that wealth, 
which the hand of juſtice has now 
wreſted from me; and my peace of 
mind has been ſacrificed to that am- 
bition, which brought ſo many, by 
my unfeeling cruelty, to want, miſery, 
and death. My ſon,—I have de- 
prived my only fon, of happineſs, — 
and he, no doubt, could curſe me to 
my face, and will be heard to exe- 
crate my memory, when Iam mould- 


ering in the grave. I would have 


eorrupted the purity of his nature, 
I 
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I even wiſhed and aſſiſted to enſnare 
him in the baneful labyrinths of vice. 
I have deprived him of the lovely ob- 
je& deareſt to his heart, - and inſulted 
worth and piety, in the form of his ex- 
emplary preceptor, whoſe grey hairs 
I ſent with ſorrow to the grave. Too 
eager to obtain wealth, I have forfeited 
happineſs, —and ambitious of ag- 
grandizing my ſon, I have, like a ty- 
rant, robbed him of health and peace.” 


Theſe ſoliloquies were generally at- 
tended with increaſing deſpondence; 


and fo greatly did his horrors impreſs 


themſelves upon the minds of his at- 
tendants, that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty many of them could be pre- 
vailed upon to continue in the family. 


The black ſervants were all prohibited 


LE his. 
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his aparment, as the ſight of them 
threw him into the moſt alarming 
agonies. He would even kneel at 
their appearance, as if they were ſent 
from the grave to warn him of ap- 
proaching death, and intreat them to 
intercede with his offended God in his 
behalf, ; 


CHAP. 


FO 
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AD Alford and her fon mu- 
tually lamented the miſery to 
which ambition had brought them. 
Edwin often recollected the peaceful 
ſerenity, the unaſpiring contentment 
which he had ſeen in the dwelling of 
his worthy tutor; and was more than 
ever convinced that all his precepts 
were founded on truth. Vet ſuch 
was the delicacy of his feelings, ſince 
adverſity and diſgrace thicatened him 
F 4 - with : 
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ruin, —that notwithſtanding he had 
been informed of Ellen's having re- 


turned to E, he had not ſent her 
a ſingle line. 


The ever-to-be-regretted Mr. Wood- 
ley and his daugher had been treated 
with inſult and contempt. Valentine 
ſtill remained, —he was the guardian 
of his ſiſter; but how could he ap- 
ply to him, waen his own father's 
name was execrated by almoſt all 
ranks of people? — Could he have 
raiſed Miſs Woodley to rank and 
affluence, with what tranſport would 
he have ſolicited her hand, and led her 
to the altar! But ſituated as he was, 
though perhaps they could forgive, 
he concluded they could not fo 
eaſily forget the — they — 
met with. 


To 
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To add to the mortification of Sir 
Henry and his Lady, the throng of 
viſitors forſook them in the moments 
of diſtreſs. The door which once had 
reſounded with the thundering rap of 
conſequence, and all the faſhionable 
clamor and buſtle of impatient gueſts, 
was filent! A few formal, cold en- 
quiries after their health was all they- 
received. The ſycophants were with- 
drawn to pay their court and adulation 
at more fortunate and more brilliant 
ſhrines. Not one real friend re- 
mained, that would enter into the 
gloomy houſe of grief. | 


The phyſicians. recommended 

change of air, and adviſed Lady Al- 
ford to prevail with Sir Henry to re- 
tire into the country. With ſome dif- 


ficulty they ſucceeded. Myrtle-Grove 
Es, ill: 
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{till remained unſold, though many of 
the farms, and a great part of the land 
had been diſpoſed of. —To that ſweet 


ſpot they determined to retire. 


Sad and unpleaſant had been the 
journey of the Alford family, when 
they went to town ; but more ſad and 
cheerleſs was their return to the 
country. Captain Heartly, an officer 
who had ferved under Sir Henry Al- 
ford, during his reſidence in India, 
and had received many favours from 
the unfortunate Baronet, arrived in 
London a few. days previous to their 
intended departure. He kindly of. 
fered to accompany them to the 
Grove. His propoſal was accepted 
with joy by all the parties. Even Sir 
Henry's ſpirits were revived at ſeeing. 
the honeſt veteran, to whom he could, 

| | UN=. 
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unreproved, complain. of the cruelty 
of fortune. 


Ellen was told by Mrs. Spencer of 
her lover's arrival, and the reaſons 
which compelled the. family to with- 
draw from the great world Valentine 
wrote to her on the ſame ſubjet, and 
cautioned her againſt encouraging any 
flattering hopes,—as an union taking 
place between her and her lover, was 
more unlikely than ever ;— it being 
now become abſolutely neceſſary that 
Mr. Alford ſhould marry a woman of 
fortune. . | 


Notwithſtanding theſe prudent cau- 
tions, the intelligence of Edwin's be- 
ing again become an inhabitant of the 
Grove, operated like enchantment 
upon 
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upon the mind of Ellen. Her heart 
throbbed with unfeigned delight. 
Hope enlivened the boſom which had 
long been the manſion of deſpair ; and 
the whole face of nature ſeemed to 
wear a different aſpect. Edwin was 
come! —ſhe might again hear the 
ſound of that loved voice, which alone 
could charm her ear ;—at leaſt fhe 
could fometimes ſteal a look at him 
when chance threw him in her way.— 
He was deprived of fortune; there- 
fore more upon an equality with her- 
ſelf. —She had not loved him for being 
rich; therefore his reverſe of fortune 
only ſerved to endear him more to her 
heart. — Should he ſtill love (and 
how could ſhe doubt his fincerity ) 
her tenderneſs would ſoften his diſ- 
trefſes,—He had not now ſo many at- 

tend- 
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tendants,—if ſhe was ever to be his 
wife, ſhe would herſelf attend him!— 
Oh! how delightful —to make 
Edwin Alford happy, and render 
him indifferent to the rigor of 
fortune 
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WE morning after ſhe heard 

1 that the Alford family were ar- 
rived, ſhe aroſe an hour or two earlier 
than was her uſual cuſtom. She joined in 
converſation with her former innocent 
cheerfulneſs; her cheek was ſuffuſed 
with a modeſt bluſh that rivalled the 
blooming tint of an openingroſe, —and 
her down caſt eyes beamed with timid 
delight. Mrs. Spencer, with a thou- 
ſand tender fears, and maternal anx- 
5 jeties, 
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teties, ſaw, in this ſudden change, the 
dawnings of deluſive hopes. — A 
walk was propoſed, and readily agreed 
upon; Mrs. Spencer intended talk- 
ing fertouſly to Miſs Woodley, on the 
painful ſubject ſo neeeſſary to be diſ- 
cuſſed. They had walked only a few 
paces from the houſe, before they were 
met by Mr. Wallis, the young divine. 
who had: ſucceeded Mr. Woodley. 
Happy to meet with Ellen, he re- 
queſted leave to attend her in her 
morning ramble. His requeſt was 
too polite to be refuſed, and they 
proceeded together. 


Ellen, in conſequence of the intel- 
ligence ſhe had received, was in high 
ſpirits; and Mr. Wallis, charmed with 
the unuſual livelineſs of his lovely 
companion, exerted himſelf to amuſe 
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and entertain her. They walked on 
till they came to a little plantation of 
trees and ſhrubs, among which ſome 
of the honeſt villagers had placed a 
ſeat, Mrs. Spencer being rather fa- 
tigued with the exerciſe of walking, 
requeſted to fit down. Ellen ſeated 
herſelf by her friend, whilſt Mr. Wal- 
lis amuſed himſelf with gathering a 
noſegay of wild flowers. When he had 
done fo, he threw himſelf on the graſs 
at the feet of Ellen, preſented her the 
flowers, and was rewarded by a. ſmile 
of ſweetneſs. | 


At this inſtant, Mr. Alford, who 
was going with eager ſteps, and an 
agitated. heart, to call upon Miſs 
Woodley, made his appearance. He 
had ſtopped unobſerved, at ſeeing the 
party; but when he diſcovered how 

Ellen: 
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Ellen was engaged, — heard her laugh, 
appear in ſuch uncommon ſpirits, and 
ſaw a lover at her feet, on whom ſhe 
ſmiled, and from whom ſhe even ac- 
cepted a noſegay, —jealouly took in- 
ſtant poſſeſſion of his mind. — It was 


not to be borne !—the baneful fight 


was the deſtruction of his happineſs. 
Too much enraged to ſuppoſe it poſ- 
fible he could be miſtaken, pride and 
indignation urge? him to 02 orwards, 
Ellen, at fight of Mr. Alford, gave a 
loud ſcream, and made an attempt ta 
approach him, when the following 
words reached her ears. 


“% Cruel girl! well may you be 
both ſhocked and confuſed at ſeeing 
me here. This moment of agony has 
amply revenged on me the aflront 
you lately received, and all the wrongs. 

of 
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of which you might complain. Yet, 
to deſert me,—to liiten to another's 
vows, at ſuch a time, at the very inſtant 
I was eagerly flying to lay myſelf 
and ſorrows at your feet! — Falſe girl! 
well may you tremble! ( for Ellen, 
unable to ftand, would have ſunk 
upon the ground, had not Mr. Wallis 
caught her in his arms). That man 
will ſoon be able to conſole you for 
the pangs you ſo well feign- to. feel at 
fight of one you have irreparably in- 
jured. Adieu! Madam, never more 
ſhall the ſight of Edwin interrupt the 
pleaſure of thoſe moments dedicated 
to a happier, if not a more deſerving 
lover.“ Saying this, he ran off, and 
was out of ſight in an inſtant. So 
ſudden, ſo unexpected had been his 
appearance, ſo ſtrange and unac- 
countable the manner of his addreſs, 

none 
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none of the party made any attempt to 
detain or undeceive him. 


Ellen had heard too much. — Diſ- 


treſſed and terrified, ſhe left Mr. 


Wallis to take care of Mis. Spencer, 
and flew back to Mr. Addington's. 
Mr. Wallis was extremely ſurpriſed at 
this ſtrange ſcene which had occurred; 
from his venerable companion he 
requeſted an explanation, and formed 
his reſolutions accordingly; for though 


the youth admired Miſs Woodley, he 


was too poor and too prudent to think 


of marrying a young girl as indigent 
as himſelf. 


Mrs. Spencer, alarmed on her dear 


Ellen's account, haſtened home as 
faſt as poſſible. She found her fair 


charge in a ſituation that demanded 


her 
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her tendereſt attention. Abſorbed in 
grief, and diſtracted with a thouſand 
fears on her lover's account, ſhe for a 
long time was inſenſible to the ſooth- 
ing voice of conſolation; and the next 
morning the good woman was under 
the neceſſity of diſpatching a meſſen- 
ger to Valentine, requeſting his im- 
mediate tende nce. 


In be ſituc tion wa 
mult for the preſent leave our heroine, 
in order to take a peep at what was 
going forwards at Myrtle-Grove. Ed- 
win had returned in a ſtate little re- 


moved from -phrenzy. On, entering 


the houſe, he ran into the room where 


Lady Alford was fitting at work, who 


on ſeeing her ſon ſo ſoon returned, and 
obſerving the ſtrange and alarming 
alteration. in his countenance, ſtarted 


* 


up, 
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up, and eagerly enquired into the 
cauſe, 


© Make no enquires, he replied, 
& reſt ſatisfied, Madam, that you have 
at laſt obtained your cruel purpoſe. — 
Ellen is loſt, and I am doomed to 
miſery. I will no longer endeavour 
to contend with adverfity. In the 
loſs of Ellen I am deprived of all that 
ſerved to make life deſirable.“ 


At this inſtant Captain Heartly 
entercd the room. — Lady Alford was 
in tears. Edwin was walking with 
folded arms acroſs the room. On be- 
ing aſked by the Captain what occa. 


ſioned their diſtreſs, her Lad: ſhip in- 


formed him that Edwin had vowed 
to die, becauſe he had ſeen a rival 
with Miſs Woodley. 

« Die!” 


— — 2 
” — 4 
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« Die!” exclaimed the honeſt, ve- 
teran, Die for a woman! very 
heroic truly! fye on ſych childiſh ſtuff! 
No, no, my young ſpark, you were 
never ſentenced to die ſo ignoble a 
death. I have,-myſelf, at different 
periods of my life, been the flave of 
fair, black, and brown; but never 
found my ſelf in the humour ro have 
recourſe to a piſtol, becauſe they jilted 
me, or preferred a coxcomb to aſoldier. 
Fire and ſword, man ! never mind the 
butterfly ſex, who are as uncertain as 
the wind, and as rapacious as hawks; 
a toy will buy their ſmiles, and a more 
brilliant bauble tempt them to break 
a thouſand tender vows.” | 


Poor Edwin received but little con- 
ſolation from this well meaning ha- 
rangue, and fat ſtupidly abſorbed in 

his 
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kis own diſtracting reflect ions. Sir 


Henry had paſſed a more un comfort- 
able night than uſual ; therefore there 
was no talking to him on che ſubject. 
Lady Alford was infinitely diſtreſſed 
and her terrified imagination ſaw every 
thing to dread in the reſolute deſpair 
and unſhaken conſtancy of her ſon. 
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— 


HE next morning, juſt as the 
family had aſſembled in the 


| breakfaſt room, a gentleman was an- 


nounced, who requeſted to ſpeak with 


Mr. Alford. It was Mr. Wallis, who 


was immediately deſired to walk in. 
Edwin no ſooner ſaw him enter the 
room, then he fiercely enquired what 
had procured him the honour of a 
viſit? adding, *I do not recollect 
ever ſeeing you but once before, and 

in 
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in that moment I ſaw enough to make 


me wiſh we might never meet again. 
If what I have ſaid,” cried he, with 
indignation, „“ requires any farther 
explanation, I ſhall not condeſcend to 
give it, unleſs you call upon me to 


ſettle the account with my ſword.” 


„Well ſaid, my hero!” cried 
Captain "Heartly, delighted with the 
ſpirit of Edwin, had you diſputed 
for any thing of more conſequence 
than a woman, Seapoys and Ma- 


rattahs! I would myſelf have been 
your ſecond.” 


Mr. Wallis, who came with no 
hoſtile intentions, and from what had 
occurred the preceding day ,was pre- 
pared to meet an unwelcome recep- 
tion, addreſſed himſelf to Lady Al- 

Vol. II. G ford. 
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ford. He began with informing her 
of his name and ſituation; of his acci- 
dental meeting with Miſs Woodley; 
of his having walked with her, and be- 
ing ſurpriſed at her feet by Mr. Alford; 
a circumſtance which had, he waz 
ſorry to find,given riſe to ſuſpicions in 
his boſom he wiſhed to remove. He 
then mentioned how much Mr. Alford 
had diſtreſſed Miſs Woodley, by the 
unjuſt and cruel language in which he 
had addrefſed her, without waiting for 
an explanation of appearances ;—and 
the effe& it had on his lovely neigh- 
bour, having been informed that 
morning ſhe was very ill, and that her 
brother had been ſent for. | 


There was ſomething ſo honeſt, ſo 
unembarraſſed in Mr. Wallis's mannes 


and addreſs, as inſtantly removed ſuf 
picion 


£ 
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picion from the mind of Edwin, who 
felt himfelf reproved, gratified, and dife 
uneſſed. He aroſe and embraced his 


5 new acquaintance moſt cordially. He 
a then begged his pardon for having 
10 received him ſo unlike a gentleman. 
boy He next entreated Lady Alford's leave 
de wall upon Ellen, in order to make 
» = peace, if ſhe could be perſuaded 
be o pardon the folly and rudeneſs of his 
* conduct. Lady Alford heſitated.—- 
for Captain Heartly, ſoftened by the 
" agonies which he ſaw his young friend 
* firuggled to conceal, bade him beat 
hat 3 RE 
* a quick march; and at the time he 


made his own peace, to include his 
mother in the treaty. ** Swords: 
and piſtols!” cried he, raiſing his 

i voice, your Ladyſhip would not at- 
—-tmpr to prevent Edwin's ſeeing the 
100 G 2. young 


St” 
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laſs, who you find is really ill, and a 
bod girl into the bargain?“ 


Her Ladyſhip gave her conſent 
with reluctance, and with a thouſand 
tender injunctions to her fon, that he 
would be careful of his own health, 
and not forget in his anxiety forEllen, 
chat he had a mother whoſe happineſs 
depended on him; adding, he was the 
only object on which her hopes were 
reſted. Edwin promiſed never to for- 


get her indulgent tenderneſs, and 


inſtantly departed with his new 
acquaintance. 


When the two gentlemen arrived 
at Ellen's lodgings, they were uſhered 
into the parlour by the honeſt farmer, 
and receivel by Valentine, who was 
© fitting in all the helpleſs agony of ſo- 


litary 
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Itary deſpair. No ſooner did Edwin 


K ſee his friend, than he threw himſelf 
into his arms, which were inſtantly 
opened to receive him; he next tend- 

8 erly graſped his hand, and intreated 

d his forgiveneſs for all the ſorrows he 

had brought upon him and his family. 

L « Forgive me, my friend, my belove 


, brother,” cried the agitated youth, 

i lead me to your injured, ſuffering 

g Gſter, that I may tell her, I will die as 

. ] have lived, only and ever her's. I 
know ſhe will pardon my injuſtice, 
and forgive the wretch who dared to 
inſult her angelic purity with the 
moſt cruel reproaches.” 


Valentine was in an inſtant ſoftened 
to compaſſionate the anguiſh he 
ſaw his friend endured. His un- 
feigned repentance had a claim 
upon his tenderneſs; and the intereſt 


63 Which 
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which he had formerly made himſelt 
in his friendſhip, revived with increaſ- 
ing energy at this diſtreſſing interview, 
He preſſed him again to his boſom; 
but earneſtly requeſted he would not 
attempt to ſee his ſiſter, whilſt his 
viſits were forbidden by his pa- 
rents. 9 | 


Edwin now informed his friend that 

- he hadobtained Lady Alford's conſent 
to viſit his dear Ellen; adding, he had 
every reaſon to hope ſhe no longer 
meant to oppoſe his wiſhes. He then 
acquainted Valentine of the unfor- 
tunate change in his affairs, and of 
the gloomy deſpondence into which 


his father had fallen. 


Valentine very ſoon withdrew, and 
ina few minutes returned, leading his 
trembling 
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wembling ſiſter. But when Edwin 
ſaw her—ſaw her ſo pale, weak, and 
emaciated, he could ſcareely believe it 
was the ſame Ellen, - the fame lovely 
maid, who had enſlaved his youthful 
heart. He fell at her feet, —graſped 
her extended hand,—and when his 
emotions would give him leave, ut- 
tered the moſt pathetic complaints for 
the change which grief, ſickneſs, and 
anxiety had occaſioned. He then 
tenderly enquired if ſhe could ever 
forgive the unfortunate wretch who 
had robbed her of health, and 
bereaved her innocent boſom of 
peace. 


It was ſome minutes before the fair 
invalid could make any reply to this 
. ardent addreſs, from a lover who had 
ſuffered equally with herſelf. She 

1 „ re- 
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requeſted him to be ſeated, —to be 
compoſed. She ſmiled on him thro' 
her tears,—and he read in her ſtill ex- 
preſſive eyes, that the pardon he ſo- 
licited, was already obtained; though 
her faultering tongue had been unable 
to pronounce the honeyed ſounds, 
Ellen ſoon became ſufficiently com- 
poſed to enter into converſation with 
her lover, and to quiet all his ad 
prehenſions. 


C HA. 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


* 


TN\IME now fled as ſwiftly as be- 
fore it had been thought to 
creep; and had not Valentine and Mrs. 
Spencer made their appearance, and 
reminded them it was time to think 
of taking ſome refreſhment, it is not 
very probable that they would have 


recollected any thing ſo trifling as 


corporal nouriſhment, and even night 
might have ſtolen upon them unob- 


ſerved. Before Edwin took his leave 
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he promiſed his gentle enſlaver to ſee 
her every day; and foftly whiſpered in 
her ear, his hopes that his parents 
would no longer oppoſe their 
union. 


At his return to the Grove he fd 
well pleaded his cauſe with Lady 
Alford, and gave ſo intereſting an ac- 
count of his lovely Ellen's ſufferings, 
that all prejudice againſt her former 
favourite was ſubdued. Captain 
Heartly became ſo warm an advo- 
cate in behalf of theſe ſingular lovers, 
that he vowed he would conquer Sir 
Henry's obſtinacy, and recommend 
his ſending for young Woodley im- 
mediately; having a preſentiment that 
he would prove as good a phyſician to 


his 
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his old friend, as Edwin was likely ts 


be to his ſiſter. 


The next day Sir Henry was at- 


, tacked on all fides, to fayour the 


wiſhes of his ſon. Edwin pleaded 
love in defence of his conduct, nor 
failed to deſcribe the beauty and merit 


of the lovely object who had occafi- 


oned his apoſtacy from duty. Lady 
Alford acknowledged that it was her 
firſt wiſh to call MiſsWoodley daugh- 


ter. The Captain ſwore it would be 


downright cruelty and oppreſſion any 
longer to oppoſe the wiſhes of two 
young people apparently formed to 
make each other happy, (Sir Henry 
groaned. ) I ſay happy,” replied 
the honeſt ſoldier ; *©* What, becauſe 


they are not to have more money than 


they know how to ſpend, you think 
| they 
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they cannot be happy!—Are they not 
fincere and innocent? (another groan) 
are they not unambitious ? ( groan ) 
what would you wiſh them more ?— 
Here you ſit, fretting and repining for 
the loſs of what you will never want; 
and would obſtinately deny yourſelf 
that portion of happineſs which pro- 
vidence is ſtill willing to beſtow.“ 


ce Lady Alford's jointure will at all 
events provide decently for ſome of 
Edwin's ſons; and unleſs you provoke 
me to return to India, I will take care 
of ſome of the girls, for the ſake of 
their fair mother; and if I like her fu- 
ture conduct, as well as I do her pre- 
ſent character, I will adopt her for my 
daughter, and give ſome of my money 
into this ſame old Woodley's family, 
of whom I have heard ſo much. It 

will 
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t not there be abuſed for having once 
) belonged to an adrenturer; and per- 
) haps will wear better than if I kept it 

in my own pocket. What ſay you, 
b old friend? methinks I have pleaded 
| as well in the cauſe of love, as your 
; Erſkines or Mingays could have done 


in thoſe of law and juſtice.” 


« You have conquered,” ſaid Sir 
Henry, we have had enough of 
pride, ambition, and miſery. If my 
ſon can be content. with a ſmall for- 
tune, he will poſſeſs a treaſure I could 
never find, — amidſt the unbounded 
wealth my unfortunate ambition once 
went ſuch guilty lengths to obtain. 
Ah! had I been as eager to be rich in 
virtue and good act ions, as I was to be 
diſtinguiſhed for the unſatisfying 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure of affluence and ſplendour, 
my days had been paſſed in peace, 
amidſt the ſmiles of a contented fa- 
mily; and my nights ſecure from thoſe 
horrors that now haunt my pillow. 
Had I been ſatisfied with the bleſſings 
thrown in my way, I had not been 
thus wretched in my old age.” 


6 Oh! ſay no more, my dear Sir,” 
cried Edwin, throwing himſelf at 
his father's feet; ** ceaſe to reproach 
yourſelf with ſo much ſeverity. Be 
aſſured you will yet be happy! the 
virtues of my lamented preceptor will 
entail bleſſings on his deſcendants, and 
on thoſe with whom they are con- 
nected. Permit them to come here, 
they will bring peace and content- 
ment to Myrtle-Grove. You have 
made me happier by giving me your 

. 1 conſent 
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conſent to marry Miſs Woodley, than 


you could have done had you procured 
me all the wealth of India.“ 


Sir Henry embraced his ſon, and it 
was mutually agreed that Captain 
Heartly ſhould accompany Edwin the 
next day on his viſit to Ellen, and in- 
vite the amiable brother and ſiſter to 
the Grove, 


CHAP. 
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CA AP. wir. 


ATTERS thus happily ſet- 
tled between Mr. Alford and 
his parents, a mutual and cordial in- 
-tercourfe once more took place. 

Ellen recovered but ſlowly ; but the 
tender attentions of her lover, the care 
of her watchful friends, and the beſt 
advice the country afforded, at length 
conquered every conſumptive habit, 
and reſtored peace to thoſe hearts 
which were intereſted in her happineſs. 

Lady. 
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Lady Alford paid her frequent vi- 
fits during her ſtay at the farmer's, and 


the more ſhe ſaw of her the more ſhe 
admired the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſi- 


tion and her other ineſtimable qual- 
ities; and in a little time Ellen re- 


ceived from her Ladyſhip all the 


tender attentions of a fond and partial 
mother. 


Valentine, on his firſt introduction to 
Sir Henry, was moſt cordially re- 
ceived. The humbled Baronet made 
many apologies for the injuſtice of his 
conduct, which he aſſured him he ſin- 
cerely repented of. He requeſted him 
to forget what had paſſed, and even 
thanked him for having ſo generouſly 
given his conſent to unite their families, 
_ whilſbhis affairs remained in ſo alarm- 


ing a ſituation ; adding, that he hoped 


enough 
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enough would remain to place them 
m aſtate of independence. 


Valentine, in return, aſſured Sir 
Henry, that as to fortune, it never was 
to him an object of ſuch conſequence 
as to infpire him with a wiſh of morg 
than a ſufficiency to accommodate him 
and his ſiſter with the neceſſaries of 
life. If they ever had more than 
enough for that purpoſe, he honed, 
and truſted they ſhould apply it to its 
proper uſe, in endeavouring to make 
others happy. But if ke thought that 
fortune would by her ſmiles rob them 
of thoſe principles, which had been ſo 
carefully implanted 1n their minds by 


the belt of fathers, he had much 
rather that both his ſiſter and himſelf 
ſhould remain in their preſent humble 


and dependent ſtation. 


% Ahl“ 
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« Ah!” exclaimed the penitent 
Sir Henry, © why could I not think 
and act as juſtly? — I had then been 
happy! — then, the midnight hour had 
not been fraught with terrors,—or the 
ſcratching of an harmleſs mouſe miſ- 
taken for the approach of a ſpectre. 
Ambition firſt warped my mind from 
the pleaſant tract of rectitude and 
benevolence, —and ſordidneſs cloſed 
it againſt every generous ſentiment. 
I plundered the innocent, — I perſe- 
cuted the guiltleſs, —I murdered the 
parent, and robbed the orphan. Now 
I am plundered and juſtly perſecuted 
in my turn.“ 


If the loſs of my fortune would 
reſtore my mind to peace, my enemies 
would be welcome to take it ;—but 
they will revel on the ſpoils of my diſ- 

membered 


& 
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membered and ruined fortune, whilſt 


my peace remains unreſtored. Ah 
why did I not ſooner recollect there 
would come an evening, after which 
I ſhould ſee no morning !—your good 


father, in imitation of the example of 


his bleſſed maſter, whoſe precepts he 
had ſteadily and uniformly endea- 


voured to follow, ſaid every thing in 
his power to bring me to a more juſt 


way of thinking; but I would not 


liſten to che voice of truth.” 


From the time Sir Henry opened 


his mind to Valentine, that good 


young man took the utmoſt pains to 
reconcile him to himſelf ; and he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he was often ſum- 
moned from his bed in the middle of 
the night, to talk of pardon and for- 


giveneſs to the terrified ſufferer. His 


approach 


” — © 
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approach enlivened and gave hope to 
his deſpairing ſoul; and baniſhed 


terror and deſpondence from his 


mind. He was the only friend and 


comforter on whom he relied for ſup- 


port, or from whom he received con- 
ſolation. | 


CHAP. 


— 
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CHAP. XXX. 


HE ſuit carried on againſt Sir 

1 Henry Alford, was long before 
it could be finally decided. His guilt 
was clearly proved. He had received 
many bribes,—and plundered with 
mercileſs cruelty, the ſable natives of 
the Eaſt. He had claimed as his own 
right, that which belonged to the Eaſt 
India com pany. He was therefore 
ſtripped of all his ill-gotten wealth; 
and when the litigation was juſt 
brought 
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brought to a concluſion, —when he be- 
gan to cheriſh hopes it would ſoon 
terminate, and put an end to his anx- 
teties,fears, and troubles, — he was ſud- 
denly ſummoned to appear betore a 
more awful tribunal than any to be 
found on earth; without having time 
tw look into or ſettle any of his 
worldly affairs. 


This melancholy and unexpected 
event involved Lady Alford and her 
ſon in freſh troubles. Captain Heartly 


again at this time proved himſelf a 
real friend. On inſpecting the affairs 


of the deceaſed, he found them ſo in- 
volved by a long and ruinous trial, that 
it was neceſſary all the eſtates ſhould 
be fold ; and as little would remain 
but Lady Alford's jointure, which was 
but ſmall, ( her fortune being only 

three 


* 
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three thouſand 3 ; ) he advice 
that the young couple ſhould be mar- 
ried; but that Edwin ſhould go with 


him to India, and leave the two la- 


dies to live together till they re- 
turned. 


Ellen would not liſten to ſo alarm- 
ing a propoſal. She declared, if her 
lover went back to that horrid land of 
temptation and terrors, ſhe ſhould not 
be able to ſurvive the ſeparation; and 
on thoſe terms, dear as he was to her 
heart, ſhe would not give him her 
hand. Lady Alford and her ſon were 
averſe to the propoſal. Valentine diſ- 
liked the deſign of again ſeparating 
the lovers, and told the Captain, he 
had rather fee his fiſter happy, than 
either rich or great. 


With 


% 0 
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With ſome difficulty, it was ſettled 
with the creditors, that the Alford fa- 
mily ſhould remain at Myrtle-Grove, 
paying only a moderate rent, till the 
eſtate could be advantageouſly ſold. 
In fact, no purchaſer had offered, that 
would give the price ſet upon it. Caps 
tain Heartly was prevailed upor,, at 
the united requeſt of his friends, to 
give up his deſign of returning to In- 


dia, and agreed to reſide in old Eng- 


land the remainder of his days. 


He had acquired a comfortable for- 
tune, but he was chiefly indebted ta 


the friendſhip of Sir Henry Alford, for 
his ſucceſs in the world; and as he 


was neither forgetful, nor ungrateful, 
he determined to make all the return 


in his power to the family of his de- 


parted friend; who had been his pa- 
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tron, when he himſelf was poor, ne- 


ceſſitous, and almoſt unnoticed. 


After the funeral was over and all 
-matters of buſineſs ſettled as well as 
circumſtances would admit, it was de- 
termined that the lovers ſhould be 
united in a few months. Valentine 
divided his time amongſt his friends, 
happy 1n the choice he had made of 
a fair and virtuous companion for life ; 
—rejoicing in the proſpect of felicity 
which awaited his ſiſter, - and in daily 
expectation of a living from the friend 
who had given him a promiſe to pro- 
vide for him, and who had for ſome 
time ſucceedeg to his father's title and 
eſtate, | | 


Lady Alford diſcharged a number 
of her ſervants, —retrenched the ex- 
: pences 
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pences of her table, —parted with all 
the carriages except the coach, — and 
made ſo material an alteration in many 
other expenſive articles, that ſne found 
her income equal to every demand 
made upon it by the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment of her houſhold. She was able 
to live in a genteel ſtyle, and to keep 
up a confined, but reſpectable ſet of 
acquaintance. 
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CHAP X. 


T* HE lovers were now happy. 
They were no longer obliged to 
conceal their mutual affection. No 
ſtern parent forbade their loving each 
other. No obſtacles threatened them 


with being again ſeparated. Ellen 
ſpent the chief of her time at the 
Grove. The mornings were generally 


dedicated to ſtudy, the afternoons to 


amuſement. Sometimes they rode 


on horſeback, — at others wandered 
through 
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through the beautiful gardens and ex- 
tenfive plantations, with minds and 
hearts in moſt perfect uniſon. They 
contemplated the beauties of nature 
with grateful delight. They often 
viſited the poor cottagers, and as 
much as in their power relieved their 
diſtreſſes; and wherever they ap- 
peared, were welcomed with the ge- 
; nuine {mile of unaffected reſpect.— No 
longer was the tongue of envy em- 
ployed againſt the lovely Ellen. Her 
virtue, ſweetneſs, and ſufferings, had 
ſilenced the malignant railer ; and 
made every one rejoice that her truth 
and innocence were likely to receive 
their merited reward. Even Frederick 
Dennifon was often heard to declare, 
that to ſee Miſs Woodley happy, 
would gratify one of the firſt wiſhes of 
his heart. 
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Captain Heartly purchaſed an 


eſtate near the Grove, with a very 


ood dwelling-houſe on the premiſes; | 


to which he added two ſpacious wings, 
and built proper offices, and in which 
he now determined to end his days, 
At this period of our hiſtory the Cap- 
tain was only in his forty-fifth year,— 
hai a good perſon, -was a ſenſible 
and cheerful companion, —and what 
was ſtill more intereſting in his cha- 


rafter, had proved himſelf a brave 


ſoldier, —a humane conqueror, —and 
a generous enemy. 


Whilſt he was ſuperintending the | 
progreſs of his workmen, he began 


to think a country life would be vaſtly 
dull, without an agreeable female to 
enliven the ſcene. He had never 
been accuſtomed to live alone, or in 


ſe- 
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ſecluſion from the world ; neither had 
he for many years thought ſeriouſly 
of marriage, He now began to think 


a wife not fo terrible an object as he 


had once conſidered it. He was 
ſubject to frequent and rather violent 


attacks of the gout; and to be ſhut 


up by himſelf, when labouring under 
that painful diſorder, would be ſhock- 
ing He muſt therefore either marry, 
or emigrate once a year to the gay 
regions of the metropolis, and that 
would ſtrangely derange his plan. 


He had promiſed to be a friend to 


the ſon of Sir Henry Alford. If he 
married, could he juſtly perform his 
promiſe 2? — For ſome time theſe 
jarring and perplexing reflections tor- 
mented and diſtreſſed him. At length 
a lucky thought reconciled them, and 
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reſtored his mind to its uſual ſerenity. 
Lady Alford was ſtill a fine woman, 


of an amiable diſpoſition, which jhad 


been ſeverely tried in her union with 


his friend, Sir Henry. The uncom- 


plaining tenderneſs with which ſhe had 
attended him, during his long con- 
finement and melancholy deſpond- 
ence, and the indulgence ſhe had 
ſhewn to his hypoch-ndriacal fancies, 
had ſufficiently teſtified the ſweetneſs 
of her temper ; and excluſive of all 
theſe recommendations, he had ſe- 
cretly admired Miſs Villars, before ſhe 
was engaged to his friend, but was not 


then in a ſituation that could authorize 


him to encourage the moſt diſtant 
hope, that had ſhe been at liberty ſhe 
would have accepted the offer of his 
hand. The wheel of fortune had 
turned in her disfavour. He was now 


In 


in! 
It i 


the 


4 


uiii Ä 


in reſpect of wealth, much her ſuperior. 
It might do, —at leaſt he would run 
the hazard of declaring himſelf her 
lover. 


He very ſoon began to dreſs with 
greater elegance and exactneſs. His 
old regimentals were all thrown aſide; 
and new cloaths made up in the mo- 3 
dern taſte. e paid particular at- 
tention to her Ladyſhip on all occa- 
ſions; and her will appeared in every 
thing to direct and rule his wn. i 


Our young lovers firſt took notice of 
this alteration in their friend, the 
Captain. They obſerved with pleaſure 
his increaſing attention to her Lady- b 
ſhip; and ſecretly wiſhed he might 9 5 
obtain her heart and hand. Sir Edwin 12 
Alford had al ways loved and reſpected 1 
H . Cap- — : i „ 
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Captain Heartly; he had been in- 
dulgent to his wiſhes in his infant 
years, —he had found him a ſteady 
and ſincere friend in the hour of diſ- 
treſs, — and to call him father, who had 
proved himſelf one already in his 
conduct towards him, would gratity 
his heart. 


Ir was not long before this brave 
ſon of Mars muſtered up ſufficient 
courage to declare his paſſion, and be- 
gin his campaign under his new com- 
mander. Lady Alford had long ſeen. 
his partiality, and affected neither 
diſlike or diſpleaſure. She knew the 
goodneſs of the Captain's heart; and 
the generoſity of his propoſals in her 
humiliating change of fortune, con- 
vinced her of the ſincerity of his at- 
wchment. A few faint denials were 
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A ceeded by encouraging ſmiles, and ſhe 
It promiſed to give him her hand as ſoon 
y as ſhe could do fo without incurring 
: the cenſure or ridicule of the world. 
] When the young people were made 
. acquainted with what had paſſed, they 


ö congratulated her Ladyſhip on an 

| event which afforded them mutual 
latisfaction. Peace and happineſs 
might now be ſaid to reſide at Myrtle 
Grove; and though the great and 
buſtling world was in a manner ſhut 
out, and all the former ſcenes of lux- 
urious extravagance had given place 
to frugality and good management, 
more real .felicity. had never been 
known in that noble manſion. 
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N about half a year after the death 

of Sir Henry, Sir Edwin Alford 
led the bluſhing but unreluctant Ellen, 
to the altar. The bride was dreſſed 
with ſimple elegance; and without one 
expenſive ornament might juſtly be 
ſaid to rival the faireſt of the fair in- 
beauty. Valentine performed the ſa- 
cred ceremony; and Captain Heartly 
gave the hand of Ellen to her exulting, 

triumphant lover. On this occaſion 
| the 
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the hoſpitable doors of Myrtle-Grove 


were again thrown open, and a general 
Joy prevailed in the village. Matilda 
Grovenor was preſent on this happy 
day. Orlando was likewiſe in- 

vited; but for reaſons that require ng 


explanation, did not accept the in- 


vitation. 


k 


Lady Alford agreed to re main with 


her ſon till the gave her hand to Cap- 


tain Heartly. By. the generoſity of 
their mutual friend, the Captain, Who 


purchaſed part of the furniture at the 


Grove, and by Lady Alford's reſign- 


ing half her jointure, the new married, 


couple had an income of about four 


hundred pounds a year; and a proſpect 
of one day poſſeſſing more than double 


that ſum. The young Lady Alford 


vas perfectly happy, and ſatisfied with 


what 
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what appeared to her an ample pro - 
viſion ; and ſhe ſuppoſed Sir Edwin 


would ftill enjoy many of the indul. 
gencies to which he had ever been 
accuſtomed. To have deprived him 
of one would have deftroyed her peace, 
and therefore ſhe determined ſteadily 


to practiſe the moſt rigid ceconomy 


on her own part, in order to atone as 


much as poſſible for her want of for- 


tune. Mrs. Spencer, who had been 
taken into the family from the time 
Miſs Woodley married, as houſe- 


keeper, was a very uſeful aſſiſtant; and 


to the end of her life 2 a — 
and faithful friend. 


Sir Edwin Alford, from the hour he 
led his Ellen to the altar, became poſ- 
ſeſſed of a treaſure he prized beyond 


the wealth of worlds, She was his. 


- firſt. 
_— 
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firſt and only choice, and for ſome 
years he was the fondeſt, happieſt, 
and moft indulgent of huſbands,—the 
humane, uſeful, and reſpectable country 
gentleman, — who paid. his bills with - 
exactneſs, and laid out his money 
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amongſt his honeſt and induſtrious | 

| neighbours. — He was treated with un- N. 
feigned reſpect by all ranks of people; fit 
and envied for the happineſs he ap- 14 
peared to enjoy, by many whoſe for- un 
12 


tunes were more affluent. 


The Dowager Lady Alford, at the 
end of eighteen months after the mar- 
riage of her ſon, gave her hand to 
Captain Heartly, and removed to a 
very good houſe prepared for her re- 
ception, which was fitted up in a 
- handſome ſtyle ; and in which ſhe en- 
joyed more real happineſs than ſhe | 
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ever experienced, amidſt the glare of 
ſplendor, and ſurrounded with every 
luxury in the gay regions of pleaſure. 


From the time of Lady Alford's de- 
parture, every thing wore a different 
aſpect at the Grove. Sir Edwin's fa- 
mily increaſed very faſt. In ſix years 
he became the father of five children. 
A large houſe, without often being 
enlivened with company, however 
elegantly furniſhed, will be found dull 
and gloomy.—A numerous family 
cannot be ſupported without great ex- 
pence.— They were obliged, on ac- 
count of their children, to add to their 
number of ſervants when they wanted 
to reduce them. The gardens and 
plantations went to ruin, becauſe they 
could not afford to keep them up. Sir 


Evin began to think ſeriouſly of re- 


tiring 
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tiring into one of his own farms; 


and only waited for ſome one to pur- 


chaſe the Grove, before he put his de- 
ſign into execution. 


Valentine agreed to aſſiſt Sir Edwin 
and his ſiſter in educating their chil- 
dren, in order to ſave the expences of 
ſending them to a public ſchool. The 
offer was gladly accepted; and in this 
inſtance Sir Edwin's limited income 
was of real benefit to his family, 
as they could not have found a 
more careful, or a more able pre- 
ceptor, than their uncle. What ren- 
dered this taſk more eaſy to Mr. Wood- 
ley was his having received the 

preſentation of a living from his friend, 
at only ten miles diſtance from the 
Grove, which had enabled him to 
: . give 
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give his hand to Miſs Grovenor, and 
placed him above dependence. 


Bus, alas! how vague and uncertain 
are the faireſt proſpeQs of mortal hap- 
pineſs - How many lucky circum- 
ſtances muſt concur to ſecure its con- 
tinuance, even for a few fleeting years! 
Sir Edwin Alford on a ſudden became 
low ſpirited, unſocial, and diſcon- 
tented; fretfiil, and out of humour, he 
would lcave his Ellen to wander by 
himſelf, and after being abſent ſeveral 
hours, return more gloomy than he went 
out. The ſource of his diſcontent was 
occaſioned by his numerous family. He 
was puzzled how to provide for them; 
and notwithſtanding all his endeavours 
to ſubdue his pride, it was often ſe- 
verely wounded, when he recollected 
ſcenes of former ſplendor ;—and he 

now 
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now ſighed in ſecret for the loſs of that 
wealth, which a few years before he 
gſaw wreſted from him without a ſingle 
regret. Tis true, he ſtill reſided in 
the noble manſion, once occupied by 
his father.— It had belonged to his 
family for many generations, —but it 
was not his own. He could not give 
it to his children, —he mult reſign it 
to any one that choſe to purchaſe it; 
and therefore this beautiful, this once- 
loved domain, was become the moſt 
5 deteſtable ſpot on earth.—· To leave it 
he was determined, for he found it 
impoſſible to live upon his income 
without mak ing farther reductions in 
his family expences; and how to make 
that alteration, mortified and diſtreſſed 
him, —for he had already parted with 
his carriage. 


Myrtle- 
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Myrtle-Grove was no longer the 
fcene of feſtive hoſpitality. - There 
remained the appearance of grandeur 
in the ſplendid furniture, but the 
reality was removed ; and the poor 
and ſcanty dinner which often ap- 
peared on thoſe tables, once loaded 
With every luxurious rarity, was taken 
away, untouched by one who wanted 
delicacies to pleaſe and gratify lus 
fickly appetite. © 


Lady Alford obſerved the alarming 
alteration in her huſband, with meek 
and filent anguiſh, She was con- 
vinced that ſome ſecret grief preyed 
upon his ſpirits ; and trembled for the 
effect it might have upon his health. 
She once ventured to requeſt being 
made acquainted with the cauſe ; but 

was 
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was peremptorily, and rather unkindly 
commanded to make no enquiries, as 


it was not, nor would ever be in her 
power to remove his anxiety. This 
anſwer put a final ſtop to any farther 
ſolicitations ; and ſhe was as careful to 
conceal her uneaſineſs, as her huſband 
had been to prevent a diſcovery of the 
ſource of his diſcontent. Whenever 
ſhe wanted money for the neceſſary 
expences of her family, ſhe dreaded 
aſking a ſupply, as it generally threw 
an additional gloom over the brow of 
Sir Edwin. To no one did ſhe ven- 
ture to complain. To have told her 
huſband's mother would have ap- 
peared as if ſhe wanted to tax her for 
a greater ſhare of her income. To her 
brother ſhe could not tell her griefs, 
leſt ſhe ſhould make him uneaſy ; and 

| ſhe 
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ſhe knew he had already ſuffered many 
hours of ſorrow on her account. She 
ſometimes imagined, her preſent un- 
happineſs was a puniſhment for her 
former difobedience ; and ſhe deter- 
mined to ſubmit with fortitude to the 
trials with which ſhe was ſur- 
rounded. | 


Thus, ſubmiſſive to the diſpenſa- 
tions of a wiſe unerring providence, 
ſhe yielded without murmuring to a 
thouſand mortifying inconveniencies ; 
and, though honoured with a title, and 
living in a fine habitation, encount- 
ered more troubles, and worked harder 
for her young family, than many of 


the farmers wives who hved in the 


village. Her children were educated 
with tenderneſs, but had fewer indul- 
gencies 
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gencics than thouſands, whoſe bread 
depends on the labour of their parents; 
and it was often mentioned with ſur- 
priſe, how very meanly and plainly 
dreſſed the young gentlemen and la- 
gies at the Grove always appeared. 


is | CHAP. 
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NE day, as Lady Alford was 
ſtanding by a very fine India 
cabinet which was in her dreſſing 
room, and by which ſhe had placed a 
little boy about four years old, whilſt 
ſhe was looking for ſome lace which 
had been given to her by her mother- 
in-law a few weeks before, the child, 
having taken out ſome of the drawers 
to play with, eſpied a ftring at the 


back of the cabinet, which he pulled 


with 


wall 


wh! 
fon 


fort 


cru 


an 


wich all his little ſtrength, and by ſo 
doing, drew out a piece of wood, 
which curiouſly and artfully concealed 
ſome falſe drawers that had never be- 
fore been diſcovered by any one of the 
family. Look here, dear Mama,” 
cried the fortunate little fellow, 
« what a great many pretty drawers I 
have found ! do, pray look ! here 
is one qume full of gold money! and 
another with ſhining things, like thoſe 
on grandmama's cap when ſhe goes to 
the ball.” Lady Alford, whoſe atten- 


tion had been wholly engroſſed by her 


own employment, did not at firſt at- 
tend to the child's joyful exclamation ; 
but on hearing ſomething fall upon the 
floor, ſhe turned her head. —Aſto- 
niſhed at what ſhe ſaw, ſhe hurried to 
the cabinet. and eagerly opened ſome 
of the drawers which ſtill remained 
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mut, in whichſhe likewiſe ſaw there 
was treaſure concealed. Impatient to 
communicate this ſurpriſing diſcovery 
to Sir Edwin, ſhe haſtily, but with 
trembling hands, replaced the draw- 
ers, Cloſed the cabinet, and went in 


ſearch of her huſband. 


She found Sir Edwin ſitting in a 
penſive attitude, by a {mall fire in his 


library, the ſhutters of which were 


cloſed to exclude the cheerful rays of 
the ſun; and the room appeared as 
gloomy as its diſcontented inhabitant. 
Lady Alford exclaimed gently on her 
entrance, Why will you, my dear 
Edwin, thus perſiſt to indulge melan- 
choly and reflection? I am come with 
a determination to drive away the foul 


fiend. I will no longer be robbed of 


your loved ſociety, You muſt quit 
| this 
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this dreary apartment, and go with me; 
dur dear William has made the moſt 
fortunate diſcovery. I am ſure it will 
both furpriſe and delight you ; and 
will, I truft, diſpel that melancholy 
and dejed ion which has of late depriv- 
ed my nights of reſt, and my days of 
peace. Sir Edwin was ſurpriſed and 
confuſed at this addreſs, and more ſo 
by the unreſerve with which Lady 
Alford acknowledged her diſtreſs on 
account of bis melancholy, which ſhe 


had never, ſince forbidden by him, 


ventured to mention. Eager how- 
ever for an explanation, he immedi- 
ately agreed to accompany her. He 
took her hand, and as he led her back 
to her drefling room, told her, neither 


time, nor any circumſtance, however 


unpleaſant, could for one moment de- 
pri ve her of his affection; as he loved 


I 2 her 
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| her with a far more lively and tender 
Paſhon than he had done even when 
he led her to the altar. 


As ſoon as they entered the room, 
Lady Alford carefully locked the 
door, and opening the cabinet, took 
away the board which the child had 
ſo fortunately removed, and enquired 
of her huſband if he had ever ſeen 
thoſe drawers, or had heard either his 
father or mother - mention them. He 
replied, he had never obſerved them 
though he had opened the cabinet 
many hundred times, and had fre- 
quently amuſed himſelf by looking 


it over, When a boy. 


Ellen's heart exulted with joy.— 
© Then open them now, my dear 
Edwin - ſee and examine their con- 

tents.” 
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tents.” He did fo, and was almoſt 
rendered ſpeechleſs with ſurpriſe. Of 
five drawers, long and deep, three 
were filled with broad pieces of gold; 
the other two contained a large quan- 
tity. of the fineſt diamonds, curiouſly 
wrapped up in cotton. Lady Alford 
- requeſted her huſband to inform her 
how this cabinet came into his family. 
He replied it was given to his mother 
by an old Indian of ſome diſtin&tion, 
who, on hearing her admire it for its 
bcauty and antiquity, requeſted her 
acceptance of it. He likewiſe added, 
that he recollected ſomething of a 
long ſtory which he at that time heard 
of the hardſhips and perſecutions 
which the Indian, or ſome of his fa- 
mily, had ſuſtained; and of their 
having been depoſed, by the arts and 
machinations of their enemies. And 
I 3 as 
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as he was much reduced from his 
former affluence at the time he gave the 
cabinet to his mother, he concluded 
he was unacquainted with the treaſure 
it contained. 


At the bottom of one of the drawers 
they found a paper, which contained 
the following words, written in Eng- 
liſh, and in very legible cha- 
raters. 


*« Stop, child of error, and before 
« you venture to touch a treaſure 
* which may be dangerous to poſſeſs, 
& correct your heart of its frailties, and 
ec correct with care whatever has been 
« faulty in your conduct. If you have 
ce ſuffered adverſity, learn from your 
5 paſt ſorrows to bear proſperity with 
humble fortitude ; and never to 


& deſpair 


4 
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«deſpair in the moments of af- 
&« fliction.“ 


Sir Edwin was ſtruck with ſurpriſe ; 
—his heart felt reproved; — and he 
almoſt trembled, whilſt the gentle 
Lady Alford entreated him to pro- 
ceed. 


4 May the mortal, into whoſe hands 
ce this cabinet ſhall fall, and whofe 
* chance it ſhall one day be to diſ- 
© cover theſe hidden treaſures, be 
poor, innocent, and virtuous !— 
« May his hand be never lifted up 
« againſt the life of an Indian! and 
© may his foul be as free from guile, . 
6 as the ſouls of that perſecuted race 
„originally were !—then it may prove 
as great a bleſſing, as it has been a 
* curſe to a whole guiltleſs family, 

I 4 *© who 
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* who were, all but one, barbarouſly | 
«© murdered by European . treachery, 
and the ſordid deſire of poſſeſſing 


% wealth to which they had no 
right.“ | 


«If it falls into the hands of an 
% European, may he make ſo gene- 
*« rous and fo good an uſe of it, as in 
« ſome degree to atone for the crimes 
of his guilty brethren, —who ſought 
« to obtain it by ſtratagem, cruelty, 


„ and murder ;—who could not be- 
e lteven the true God, the God of 
that great and pious king, from 


* whole country they came to trample 
on all laws, human and divine,— 
„ whoſe avarice tempted them to 


© brave the unſeen dangers of a deep 


and ſtormy ſea, who fought not for 


« honour, but for profit, - ho robbed 


the 
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c the innocent, —and enriched them 
ce ſelves in the ſpoils of ruined and 
« defenceleſs families.“ 


„Happy was once the owner of 


* this wealth, and poſſeſſed of a 
* princely fortune, which was unjuſtly 
«© wreſted from him. He likewiſe 
had other and more valuable trea- 
<*-fures ; - they were the treaſures of 


his heart! He had a wife, whom he 
te tenderly loved; — he had ſons who 


tc were the delight of his life, the ſo- 


&« Jace of his cares; — for they were 


© virtuous, —they were brave and ge- 
© nerous, — they were obedient and 


5“ guiltleſs.— They died in fight of 


„their aged father, defending his 


© rights. —He buried them with his 
© own hands,,-and embalmed them 
*©-with his tears as he wept over them 
| Fs «I 
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te in the bitterneſs of anguiſh. He 
6 had a daughter, lovely and cheerful 
© as the child of heaith;—her ſkin 
© was black as jet, —her teeth rivalled 
* in whiteneſs the ſnow upon the 
© mountains, —her eyes ſparkled with 
1 innocent cheerfulneſs, —ſhe ſung 
«© in the gaiety of inexperienced 
youth, the praiſes of an Indian 
© Chief, who had ſought and won 
„ her virgin heart, and who was, at 
< the time of our diſtreſs, ſent on a 
* diſtant expedition againſt the ene- 
e mies of his country.—The arrow 


© which pierced his noble boſom, and 


« {ſummoned him to the land of ſpi- 
© rits, was not fo dreadful as the 
“ knowledge of our ſufferings would 
have been to his ſoul.— Death ſpared 
© him that miſery !—My daughter ! 
© my Orra the darling of her mo- 


ws ther, —- f 
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6 ther, the delight of my old age, — 
& was torn from my arms, into which 
i ſhe fled for ſecurity on the approach 
„of danger. The lawleſs, = the in- 
human ravagers, tore her torcibly 
from my embraces, and ſold her to 
« flavery and diſhonour. . Mercileſs 
« invaders! —unfeeling conquerors! — 
«© whoſe dreadful depredations ſpread 
«blood and terror through our 
e tribes. Had you only taken my 
gold I would not have curſed you. 
My wife !—my Fatima !—unable to 
«ſurvive her children, and ſupport the 
* dreadful idea of her daughter's fate, 
*-who died in ſlavery, fell a victim to 
{« diſtreſs and miſery. She left me, 
* as if alone in the world; — deſolate 
4 and ſolitary have I been ſince her 
* eyes were cloſed. From that mo- 
ment I determined to concea! all that 
re · 
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e remained of my ruined fortune, in 
* this eabinet. I will never dif- 
* cover it to any one, left it bring 
death and deſtrution upon others 
« as it did upon me and mine. Here 
© ſhall it remain, till diſcovered by ac- 
& cident. May it then fall into the 
& hands of the innocent child of want, 
& —the benevolent, - the virtuous, — 
© or the merciful i—then will it be pro- 
e ductive of pleaſure, - and perhaps 
the means of reſtoring happineſs to 
a worthy or deſponding heart. 


„ Once more I warn thee, mortal, 
ce whoever thou art, into whoſe hands 
& this wealth ſhall fall, uſe it not un- 
e worthily!—Let it not introduce 
« pride and luxury to your dwelling, 
«© —Let it not inſpire your foul 
« with the ſordid deſire of getting 
© more; or tempt you to delude the 

© blooming 


2 
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e blooming virgin from the ſerene 


and pleaſant paths of virtue.—Let 


ce it not make you inſenfible to the 
© miſeries of your fellow creatures. — 
Let it not fill your mind with vain 


* pride, —or with hopes that it will 
« ſecure you from the trying ills of 


© life.—On the contrary, conſider it 
e as a legacy bequeathed by a ſon of 
& miſery; on whoſe grey hairs. it 
© brought forrow, and ſpread deſo- 


lation around his dwelling. Con- 
„ ſider this awful truth, and let it 


cc make you humble, juſt, and 


c generous. Above all, let it teach 


* you to ſhew mercy to your fellow 


ce creatures, though they may be of a 
different faith or complexion from 


6e youiſelf.— Peace will then inhabit 
* your boſom, and hope will ſupport 
< you in the hour of death. 

| «© Omiah.” 
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On reading this paper the eyes of 
Lady Alford were ſuffuſed with tears. 
&.Gracious Heaven!“ ſhe exclaimed, 
cc. how wonderful are thy dealings 


with thy erring creatures! My dear 


Edwin, the hiſtory this paper contains 
is not more - melancholy than in- 


ſtructive. I almoſt tremble at the 


idea of poſſeſſing wealth ſo awfully 
bequeathed.”. 


Sir Edwin was not much leſs af- 
fetcted.— He read over the paper ſe- 
veral times, and examined the con- 
tents of the drawers as often, before 
he could convince himſelf that what 
he ſaw was real. But as the gold did 
not diſappear at his touch, and as the 
diamonds continued to. glitter before 


him, he was convinced of their reality, 


Claſping Ellen to his boſom, he con- 
| gratulated 


1 
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gratulated her on this fortunate diſco- 
very. He told her ſhe had given him 
a fortune that had exceeded his moit 
ambitious deſires. © This treaſure,” 
he cried, „has fallen into ſach hands 
as the late owner wiſhed, and there- 


fore the contents of the paper, which 


we may venture to pronounce his will, 
are exactly fulfilled ;—for thou art in- 


nocent, thou art virtuous, —thou art 
the beſt, the moſt exemplary of wo- 
men !—'T1ll you and your fon dif. 
covered this hidden treaſure, we were - 
poor indeed ;—for. know, my dear 


Ellen, it was the narrowneſs of my 
income, which I found fo inadequate 


to ſupport the neceſſary expences of - 
my family, that preyed upon my ſpi- 


rits. I trembled at the idea of ſeeing 


you expoſed to greater difficulties, 


and my children to poverty; and I 


had 


to ſmile through her tears, ** to leave 
| me. 
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had even formed the deſign of going 
abroad, for a few years, that I might 


be enabled to make a more ample pro- 
. viſion for my Ellen and her lovely 


children.” | 


« Cruel deſign!” cried Lady Al- 
ford, ** unkind Edwin to ſuppoſe 


that whilſt bleſſed with your love, z 


larger portion of wealth was neceſſary 
to my happineſs. Since authoriſed to 
call you mine, Heaven is witneſs to 


the truth of my affertion, *till I faw 


you diſcontented, I had not one wiſh 
ungratified. In reſpe&t to my chil- 


_ dren, my only deſire has ever been to 


ſee them good and virtuous. The reſt 


I leave to Providence. Are you ſtill 


determined,” ſhe added, endeavouring 
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me, and, like a thouſand others, go in 
ſearch of what you do not want?” 


No,“ replied her delighted huſ- 
band, „that deſign is given up for 
ever.— Never! never will we part ' till 


death divides us! Half of this trea- 


ſure ſhall be ſettled upon my Ellen.— 
a fourth part of it upon the lucky 
little fellow by whom it was diſcovered. 


We ſhall now be able to add to the 


number of our neceſſary enjoyments, 
and yet have it amply in our power 
to relieve and provide for the worthy 
and unfortunate; and by ſo doing ful- 
fil the deſire of our unknown bene- 
factor. 


„ Theſe diamonds,” he conti- 
tinued, © will raiſe an immenſe ſum of 
money ;—we will purchaſe Myrtle- 

Grove, 
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Grove,— we will provide for all we 
love, — we will, my {weet Ellen, en- 
deavour to deſerve the ſmiles of for- 


tune;—we will often read the paper 
we have found, and by ſtrictly ob- 
ſerving its precepts, ſhall find it the 


molt valuable pait of our treaſure,” 


CHA ?. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


and his Lady, and Mr. and Mrs. 


| Woodley, were invited to ſpend the 


day at Myrtle-Grove. An elegant 
dinner was provided upon the occa- 
fion. After the party had dined, Sir 
Edwin conducted his mother into his 


Lady's dreffing-room,and requeſted the 


reſt of the company to follow them, 
He there informed them of his good 
fortune, and of the lucky incident by 


which. 


HE next day, Captain Heartly | 
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which it was diſcovered. He read 
them the paper which had been found, 
adding, that every injunction it con- 
tained ſhould be fulfilled to its utmoſt 
extent. Never were joy and ſurpriſe 
more .vifible than in the eyes of hi; 
ſurrounding friends, who, for ſome 
moments, were too much agitated, by 
what they ſaw and heard, to exprels 
what they felt. Ar length Captain 
Heartly exclaimed, with honeſt ex- 
ultation, Swords and piſtols ! this is 
a moſt lucky event !—lec the will be 
| obeyed !—keep its precepts in mind, 
and the depoſit will wear well! - why, 
Madam,” addreſſing his Lady, your 
fon may be, for ought I know, the 
richeſt commoner in England, not- 
withſtanding all that has been done to 
ſtrip him; and what is far better, he 
can enjoy his wealth without having 

his 
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his conſcience burthened with a ſin- 
gle crime to obtain it.“ 


Her Ladyſhip examined the ca- 


binet with a kind of grateful tran ſport, 
—bleſſed the vencrable giver ho had 
preſented it to her, —and congratulated 
her ſon on being reſtored to that af- 
fluence which he had been brought 
up in expectation of poſſeſſing. 


Mr. Woodley, who was the exact 
repreſentative of his worthy father, 


partook, with his Matilda, in che ge- 


neral joy, Sir Edwin promiſed to 
purchaſe him the firſt good living 
that could be bought, in order to en- 


able him to keep a carriage of his 
own. To this the young divine 


made no other reply than telling 
him, when he wanted an addition to 


his 
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his income, he would remind him of 
his promiſe. 


It is not to be doubted but that for- 
tune, when given to thoſe diſpoſedto 
uſe it properly, and to employ it for 
the good of others, as well as theit 
own private uſe and convenience, 
muſt be a real bleſſing. —Yet wealth, 
rank, or power, are by no means ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to happineſs. —Con- 


tentment is ſeated in the mind. It is 


not gold will buy that ineſtimable 


Jewel; — neither is it confined to the 


ſuperior ſtations of life. Indeed, the 
ſons of grandeur are more, much 
more expoſed to the mortifying trials 
of human nature, than thoſe children 
of mediocrity, who are placed by pro- 
vidence in the humble vale of ob- 
ſcurity; who, having neither artificial 
| Og Wants, 
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made every one his friend. Eaſy of 
- acceſs, he never refuſed liſtening to 
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wants, nor ambition, eſcape the pangs 


of diſappointment, and being free 
from the ſuggeſtions of pride, are 
preſerved from the moſt painful, as 
well as the moſt tormenting inmates 
of the human mind. 


Sir Edwin purchaſed Myrtle» 
Grove, and ſeveral of the eſtates, from 
his father's creditors. His extenſive 


- benevolence, his amiable diſpoiition, 


and undeviating rectitude of conduct, 


the tale of miſery; and, happy to re- 
lieve diſtreſs, never refuſed his aſ- 
ſiſtance to ſuffering worth. 


Lady Alford, endued with every 
virtue that could adorn and add 
charms to female beauty, was a pattern 
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of excellence, - conjugal ſweetneſs, 
and fidelity. This happy and ex- 
emplary pair had the heartfelt ſatiſ- 
faction of living to tee ſeveral of their 
children married into ſome of the no- 
bleſt families of the Kingdom; and by 
copying the example of their virtuous 
parents, adding conſequence and dig- 
nity to rank, rendered the name 
of Alford as diſtipguiſhed for virtue, 
as it had been in many of its de- 
ſcendants for honor, and a firm at- 
tachment to their King and Country. 
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